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Today—every Ampro 16mm. 
Sound and Silent Projector 
should play a vital part in the 
vast U.S. war-time program of 
training and education. 
Today—every Ampro owner 
has the serious responsibility 
of making certain that his 

; \ projector is ready to render 

; sO efficient service because: 

1. Every Ampro projector that is serviced and put 
back into first class condition relieves just that 
much of the load of producing new machines for 
the war effort. 

2. There is ample opportunity for using every Ampro 
for projecting 16mm. films for Civilian Defense, 
War-time training and the circulation of im- 
portant information. 

For industrial training classes, civilian defense meet- 

ings, Conservation meetings, for vocational schools, 
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Owners... 


church clubs, fraternal organizations and service 
groups — you can swing your projector into “front 
line” service for the duration—and help in an im- 
portant phase of AMERICA’S DEFENSE. 

The Ampro corporation maintains complete service 
departments, manned by men who are experts in re- 
conditioning and rebuilding used projectors. Users 
report that Ampro maintenance costs are extremely 
low. You will be surprised at how much can be 
done at reasonable rates to make your projector 
as good as new. A routine check-up of your pro- 
jector will insure long and satisfactory performance, 
so visit your nearest Ampro dealer today for projector 
inspection, cleaning, and adjustment. 


Write for name of local Ampro dealer. 


AMPRO 


2851 N. WESTERN AVE., (,2'.) CHICAGO 
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——KEYSTONE Follows the 
Defense Needs of Education 


Despite the overwhelming military needs of today schools have the 
obligation of preparing the pupils of today for the, perhaps, more over- 
whelming demands of tomorrow. 

In this obligation what is more important than to fa:niliarize students 
with our outposts and our friendly and allied neighbors? 

Keystone offers units—25 stereographs or 25 lantern slides to each 
unit—as follows: 
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OUR NEIGHBORS 


No. 
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No. 
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(Units published in recent years.) 


20 Our Neighbors in Eastern Canada No. 23 Living in the Caribbean Lands 
21 Our Neighbors in Western No. 24 ye East-Coast Countries of South 
merica 


and Northern Canada No. 25 The West-Coast Countries of South 


22 Our Mexican Neighbors America 
(Units published very recently.) 
22A Cuba and the West Indies No. 25B Brazil 
23A Central America No. 25C Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay 
25A Venezuela, Colombia, Trinidad, No. 25D Peru and Ecuador 


Curacao, and the Guianas No. 25E Chile and Bolivia 
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Title Lists and Other Additional Information Will Be Sent Upon Request 
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What Shall I Do ? 


ROBABLY every instructor who has been invited 

or “drafted” to offer a course in Audio-Visual In- 

struction has asked himself many times, “What 
Shall I Do?” The reason for this inquiry is quite ob- 
vious because few, it any, of the instructors now offer- 
ing such courses have had any formal training in this 
field. One might ask, “Why this lack of formal train- 
ing?’ Again the answer is quite obvious, for while edu- 
cators have been interested in the movement of visual 
education for the past twenty years or more, the in- 
terest was not sufficient to demand formal training. 
Then too, there existed then as now two divergent 
views in regard to giving this training. There were 
those in one group who favored offering training in 
the use of audio-visual aids as a part of the regular 
methods courses; while in the second group there 
were those who felt that the problems concerning the 
proper use of audio-visual aids and the administra- 
tion of an audio-visual program are too numerous 
and varied to be included in a method course and, 
therefore, should be given in a separate one. While 
probably the basic arguments used to support each of 
the opposing views were more or less sound, each 
group failed to recognize or at least do anything about 
the training of teachers in order that they would be 
qualified to meet the situation whether in a methods 
course or a seperate class. 

Then as a result of the rapidly growing interest 
in the use of the motion picture as an aid in teach- 
ing, and the glaring abuse of the film which in all 
too many cases was used simply as entertainment, 
or worse yet just to fill in a period, the teacher 
training institutions were asked to offer courses in 
audio-visual instruction. The rapidity with which 
such courses have been introduced, especially dur- 
ing the summer sessions, shows how great the de- 
mand for training of this type. 

When invited four years ago to give a course at 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, 
my only qualification was several years of experi- 
ence in the use of visual aids; namely, the pro- 
jected still picture, the field tour, and the motion 
picture (both silent and sound). In addition, I 
had read much of the literature in the field. How- 
ever, I found it very difficult to formulate my read- 
ing and experiences into an outline of a course 
suitable for college students. After spending some 
time in trying to round out a course I hit upon the 
novel idea of contacting other instructors of Audio- 
Visual Courses for suggestions. I mailed fifty-five 
letters; I received twenty-two replies. Two sent me 
a bibliography; three suggested books I might find 
helpful as basic texts ; the other seventeen gave me some 
consolation, but they were unable to send me any 
helpful material, since they, too, were offering the course 
for the first time. 

After further study of my plans and careful con- 
sideration of the few suggestions I received from those 
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A very practical discussion of selection, 
organization and presentation of materials 
for a teachers course in visual instruction. 


ALVIN B. ROBERTS 


Principal, Haw Creek Township High School, 
Gilson, Illinois 


in the field I decided to find out what the students 
in my class wanted and to organize the course on that 
basis. In my first class of thirty-one students there 
were teachers of primary, intermediate, and upper 
grades; teachers of almost every department in high 
school; administrators of both elementary and high 
school level; and several all grade or rural teachers. 
To my question, “Why did you elect this course?” I 
had many interesting replies, nearly all of which I 
could group under one of the following : 

1. To learn how to use audio-visual materials 

2. To learn how to set up and administer an audio- 
visual program 
To learn to operate projectors 
4. To become acquainted with the content of several 


os) 


films 
To find from what sources audio-visual materials 


wn 


may be secured. 

Students in all of my other classes have also had 
an opportunity to state what they hoped to get out of 
the course. (Consequently, I have found it necessary 
to reorganize my procedure every year in order to 
more adequately meet the needs of the students. To 
attempt to meet the numerous and varied needs of the 
members of the class, the work of the course has been 
divided roughly into five major divisions which cover 
the five objectives listed above. They are: 1. Reading 
assignments, 2. Class discussion, 3. Demonstrations, 4. 
Laboratory work, and 5. Problem assignments. 

In planning the work in each division it is necessary 
to know more about the school in which each member 
of the class is teaching. This information includes the 
type of equipment available; method or methods of 
financing audio-visual program; attitude of the super- 
visor, principal, superintendent, board members, and 
people of the community toward the use of these aids; 
and other information that will be of value in planning 
the work with the student. Hence, by studying the 
need of each student one can plan the work of the 
course so it will more nearly meet the need of each 
member. 

On this basis the Reading Assignment is divided into 
two parts: 

A. Text and reference material which will give all 
f the 


members of the class the basic understanding « 
place of audio-visual aids in our educational program 
of today. 

B. Special assignments in the field of major interest 
of each student. From the vast amount of material 
now available it is possible to find additional reading 
on almost every problem. This may range from the 
problem of the administrator in financing an audio- 
visual program to that of the teacher in making a 
school movie. 

The nature of the Class Discussion will also be 
determined by the interests of the students. However, 
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in order to round out or fully develop a course in audio 
visual instruction, there are certain units that receive 
the greater portion of the time devoted to this work. 
They are: 

A. Principles underlying the successful use of audio- 
visual material. 

B. The still picture projector and material, includ- 
ing hand-made and photographic slides. 

C. The moving picture—both silent and sound. 

D. Audio equipment including phonograph, recorder, 
play-back system, and the radio. 

E. The field tour. 

KF. Problems of administration. 

In discussing the various units throughout the course 
there are two points which the students must have 
clearly in mind: 

A. Basic principles to observe when using audio 
visual aids. 

B. Correlation of audio-visual aids with regular 
teaching procedures. 

Regardless of how well the other work of the class is 
done, unless the student has a clear understanding of 
these two points, most of the value of the couse will 
be lost. It is only when one understands these two 
points that the motion picture, the radio, and the field 
tour will be used as a regular aid in teaching—and 
not as a device for entertainment. This class period 
also gives the students an opportunity to tell the group 
of their experiences with audio-visual aids. Later in 


the term, as a result of their reading and listening t 
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the experiences of others the students are then in a 
position to suggest ways of improving their own pro- 
gram. 

Probably the most important part of the course 
centers around the proper use of the audio-visual aid 
in the classroom. No matter how highly-organized, or 
how efficiently films and other materials are distributed 
to the different classrooms, the program is doomed to 
failure unless the teacher uses these aids in such a way 
that the students get the maximum value from them. 
| regret that all too many of the students who come 
into my course look upon the motion picture as a 
“picture show” and not a teaching aid. 

Through Demonstration one can show the proper 
use of films. In most of our teacher colleges there are 
critic teachers who can demonstrate the use of the 
motion picture film for the audio-visual students right 
in her own classroom. This has one advantage, in that 
the students may see the film presented and note the 
reaction of children to it. Generally, however, they 
cannot see or hear all the preparatory or follow-up 
work. 

The instructor of the audio-visual course may also 
give one or two demonstrations. I have also found that 
members of the class can give some very interesting 
demonstrations. I believe the students who plan a 
demonstration will gain a great deal not only from 
their own study and planning, but from helpful sug- 
gestions from other members of the class. 


(Concluded on page 146) 


The Neighborhood Movie Used in a 


social Studies Program 


IVA LOU JONES 
Carbery School, Washington, D. C. 


Some educational possibilities of selected 
theatrical films when correlated with learn- 
ing in a sixth grade history classroom. 


EISURE and work activities, distinctive as they 
are, should be properly balanced loo much ot 

either one, without a wholesome amount of the 
other, warps one’s outlook on life. Both help th 
growing child to understand the world in which hi 
lives. He needs a wide variety of real and vicariou 


experiences in both areas in order to make his world 


increasingly meaningful to him. The motion pictur 
is one of the newer means of instruction to be used 
in this connection. It has long been used as a means 
of entertainment; now, carefully selected, it can be 
made to help young citizens realize their social heritag« 


and their responsibilities. 
In bringing the neighborhood motion picture to the 
aid of the classroom (instead of being its competitor ) 


the assistance of Mr. Arthur E. Phillips, Manager of 


Xi 





A scene from a pantomime on Founders of Our Nation. 
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the Stanton Theater, Washington, D. C., was solicited. 
He was most cooperative in furthering the welfare 
of the school children in that vicinity and readily con- 
sented to show certain selected pictures after school 
hours for a very nominal admission. 

The writer selected films that were educational in 
content and that would correlate well with school learn- 
ings. These were ordinary, commercial films, designed 
for the general public, but with qualities that made 
them especially useful with younger children. 

The use to which the films were put in one sixth 
grade classroom will serve to illustrate their educa- 
tional possibilities for the elementary school. In this 
particular grade the center of interest was concerned 
with the contributions of great leaders and inventors 
to the development of our country. To see and to 
hear as well as to read about the characters and events 
of history meant that three approaches to understanding 
were being utilized instead of one. 


Certain understandings were common to all films. 


These included : 

The understanding of the interdependence of all 
forms of life; The understanding of the necessity of 
man’s adaptation to changing conditions; The under 
standing of man’s increasing control of his social en- 
vironment. 

Each film contributed certain understandings that 
were peculiar to it. The year’s program of films, with 
their basic understandings, together with the activities 
that followed in the classroom, is shown thus: 


‘Course of Study for Virginia Elementary Schools. Grades 
1-7, pp 7 to 12. 
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A patriotic 
pageant staged 
by students, in- 
spired by the 
films, “Land of 
Liberty” and 
“Tae Fiag 
Speaks.” 


November Film: Edison the Man 
Understandings : 

a) Man’s increasing control of nature; b) Modern 
science and the transformation of living and think- 
ing 
Activities: 

1. Discuss the contributions to communication 
by Morse and Bell as compared with Edison 

2. Discuss the value of the telephone in the home 

3. Visit a telephone exchange, telegraph office, 
or broadcasting station to see how messages are 


sent. 


December Film: Dickens’ Christmas Carol 
Understandings : 

a) The functions of family life; b) The relation of 
health to human development; ¢) Social functions of 
religion. 

Activities : 

1. Make a list of well written books and_ stories 
that young people might want to read 

2. Read and evaluate specific historical events whicl 
were influenced by the church. 

3. Give Christmas baskets to the sick and needy 


4. Sing Christmas songs. 


February Film: Adventures of Marco Polo 


Understandings : 

a) Man’s constant endeavor to improve his living 
conditions; b) Masses of men struggle constantly to 
gain freedom from domination by the few. 
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These sixth- 
grade students 
who played 
minor roles in 
the pageant, 
watch their fel- 
low actors. 


Activities 


1. Make map showing route of travel taken by 


Marco Polo. 


2. Contrast transportation facilities of Marco Polo's 


time with those of the time of Lindbergh or Byrd 

3. Make a frieze to show the evolution of trans 
portation. 

4. Collect pictures showing the contrasting method 


of transportation in different parts of the world 
March Film: Land of Liberty 


Understandings : 


a) Democracy as a method of living and thinking ; 
b) Government in a democracy rests upon the consent 


and civic responsibility of the voverned : c) Control 


1 


of government by forces invisible to the citizen 
Activities 

1. Discuss the outstanding historical events a1 
periods which were attempts to develop political d 
mocracy in the United States. 

2. Make a book of pictures of peopl who have mad 
contributions to the advancement of political democra 
2 ) . soert ’ ich A101 
3. Report on current events which are advancing 


delaying the dey elopment of political democra 


April Film: Wagons Westward 
Understandings: 

a) Man’s constant endeavor to improve his livit 
conditions; b) Movement of population in relation 
man’s development 


Activities: 
1. Make a classroom book showing episodes in trat 


portation of mail in days of the stagecoach 
? 


] 


mail from New York to San Francisco was shortened 


by: a) Pony Express, b) Railroad, c) Airplane. 


OCS 


2. Make a chart showing how time required to carry 
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3. Discuss the natural forces which retard travel 
and communication in different seasons. 
4. Discuss how transportation facilities have deter- 


mined population areas. 

5. Discuss the reasons for the location of the large 
trading centers in the United States. 

May Film: The Flag Speaks 
Understandings : 

a) Democracy as a method of living and thinking ; 
b) Government in a democracy rests upon the consent 
and civic responsibility of the governed; c) Control 
of government by forces invisible to the citizen. 
Activities 

1. Read the national constitution to learn the pro- 
tection extended to citizens. 

2. Discuss the ways that the Federal, States, and 
County Courts provide for the safety of life and 
property. 

3. Discuss the duties and privileges of citizens of a 
political democracy. 

\s a result of this use of the neighborhood movie 
in the social studies program certain benefits were 
derived \mong them were these: 

1. The children learned to get something from motion 
pictures in addition to mere entertainment. 

2. A greater degree of cooperation between members 
of the community and the school population was de- 
veloped. 

3. Classroom work was vitalized in a particularly 
effective way. 

+. Pupils were able to see the correlation between 
community activities and those of the school. 

5. Citizenship was taught in a way that was es- 
ly appealing to children. 

6. The pupils gained an increased respect for the 
need for orderly behavior in places of public amuse- 


ment. 
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Noteworthy Joint-Session of Midwestern Forum and 
of Visual Instruction, Zone IV 


Department 


OR the fourth consecutive year 

the Midwestern Forum on Vis- 

ual Teaching Aids was held in 
Chicago, March 26-28, 1942, at the 
Congress Hotel. This meeting was 
in cooperation with the Department 
of Visual Instruction, Zone IV, Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The first session, on Thursday 
evening, was opened by William C. 
Reavis, of the Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, and 
General Chairman of the Forum. 
Dr. Reavis briefly sketched the his- 
tory and purposes of the Midwest- 
ern Forum. He pointed out that 
in previous years emphasis has 
been given to the demonstrating of 
new techniques, devices, and mate- 


rials in the various clinics. This 
year a general session has been 


added to provide for the discussion 
of problems of common _ interest 
which have arisen out of the war 
emergency. An additional innova- 
tive feature, the exhibitors’ evening, 
provided an opportunity to every- 
one to inspect the latest develop- 
ments in audio-visual equipment 
and materials. 
High Place of Visual Aids 
in Total War Program 

Mr. L. W. Cochran, Supervisor 
of Visual Instruction, University of 
Iowa and President of Zone IV of 
the D.V.I., “Present 
Trends in Visual Teaching Aids.” 
He emphasized the need for extend- 


spoke on 


ing the education of teachers in the 
utilization of visual materials by 
giving several examples of poor 
film use in teaching. On the en- 
couraging side, Mr. Cochran pointed 
out the rapid increase in the use of 
visual aids, and in the demand for 
production of new materials, and 
praised the contributions made by 
certain centers in experimenting 
with techniques of film utilization. 
Mr. Cochran felt that because of 
the war emergency the use of vis- 
ual materials in higher institutions 
of learning would increase. 

Mr. Floyde E. Brooker, Senior 
Specialist in Visual Aids, United 
States Office of Education, spoke 
on “How Visual Teaching Aids 
May Be Used in Furthering Our 
Total War Program.” He pointed 
out the phenomenal growth of the 
audio-visual field as indicated by 
the great increase in number of 
sound projectors in the schools, The 
last Government survey disclosed 
over 20,000 of them. The materials 
required to supply the demands for 
visual equipment, in the aggregate, 
constitute no unimportant demand 
on the nation’s productive capacity. 
He said, “This demand must be 
justified by the uses to which the 
materials will be placed. Is it pos- 
sible for school people to prove that 
a ton of pressed steel can better 
go into four hundred forty film 
cans than into tank parts? Can edu- 

ne 





A scene from one of the Office of Education films on the Milling Machine, 
released by Castle Films. 


cators justify the use of projectors 
in schools when materials that 


vO 


¢ 
into their manufacture are so v1 
tally needed for implements of 
war?” 

As a partial answer to his own 
question Mr. Brooker called atten- 
tion to the tremendous task of in- 
dustrial training that faces the na- 
tion. To keep an army of seven 
million in the field requires approxi- 
mately seventeen times that number 
of workers at home. Many of these 
workers must be trained to do their 
jobs. The only way in which this 
can be accomplished in the short 
time available is through the use 
of audio-visual techniques. 

Governmental 
tempting to provide the 
audio-visual aids. There has been 
an unprecedented increase in _ the 
production and utilization of mo- 
tion pictures designed for specific 
instructional purposes in the United 
States at the present time. Mr. 
Brooker cited the Army and Navy 
Training motion picture program as 
outstanding examples, as well as 
the Office of Education films. Dur- 
ing this period, he said, motion pic 
tures may stop being a pedagogical 
toy but will come of age and be- 
Teach 


agencies are at 
needed 


come a real tool of society. 
ers can help by freely offering their 
criticisms otf the 


are released, and 


suggestions and 
materials as they 
by suggesting ways in which they 
can best be used. 

In his address, “Visual [Educa 
tion in International Affairs,” Mr. 
Kenneth MacGowan, Director of 
Production, Motion Picture Sec 
tion, ( ffice of C% ordinator of Inte r 
American Affairs, described the 
role of the motion picture in inter 
national relations with particular 
reference to Latin America. Mr. 
MacGowan stated that his office is 
drawing upon and adapting existing 
theatrical and educational! films, as 
well as producing new material for 
promoting good feeling among the 
Americas. [Efforts are being made 
to utilize the film distributing agen 
cies now in operation to circulate 
materials on Latin America in this 
country. 

In discussing the use of motion 
pictures in creating international 
understanding, Mr. MacGowan em 
phasized the fact that not only 1s it 
necessary to interpret Latin 
America to the people of this 
country, but it is also essential to 


interpret this nation to Latin 
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American countries and each Latin 
American nation to its neighbors. 
Such undertakings require much 
tact, for minor errors in film pre 
sentations may offend Latin Ameri 
can audiences. The problem of 
interpreting this country to Latin 
America is further complicated by 
the lack of projection facilities in 
those countries. 

In closing, Mr. MacGowan de- 
scribed some of the films now in 
use in promoting Inter-American 
solidarity. Films from Latin 
America being prepared for distri- 
bution in the United States include: 
Americans All (2 reels), South 
American Medley (4 reels on Rio 
de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Monte 
video, Colombia and Venezuela), 
Our Neighbors down the Road (4 
reels on the Pan American High 
way), Jlexrican Fiestas (4 reels), 
Argentine Soil (2 reels), Guate- 
mala Sketchbook (4 reels), Orchids 
(1 reel), Mexico Builds a Demo 
racy (2 reels), Argentine Industr) 
(2 reels). In this work, Mr. Mac- 
Gowan said, advice is constantly 
being received from the State De 
partment. Mr. 
called upon members of the educa 


MacGowan also 


tion profession to write in_ their 
suggestions regarding study guides, 
film ideas, and anything else that 
might help to make the use of mo 
tion pictures more successful. 

Mr. William F. Kruse, Manager 
of Film Division, Bell & Howell 
Company, was called upon to say 
a few words at the conclusion of 
Referring to Mr. 
Brooker’s speech, he stated he did 
not believe it should be a question 
of “motion pictures or guns.” Wars 
are not won by guns alone, he said, 
but by men behind the guns, and 
men behind them as well. In ad 
dition to the need for films in the 
training program, is the need of 
films for morale. People want to 
know what is going on and motion 
pictures provide a medium for mass 
communication. Every projector 
should be mobilized and put to work 
day and night in an all-out war 
effort. 


the session. 


Reports on Priorities 


Mr. H. E. Erickson, 
Educational Sales Division, Ampro 
Corporation, reported on the effect 
of priorities on manufacturers of 
visual equipment. They have beet 
affected in two ways—first in the 
curtailment of supplies of materials 
which normally are used in_ the 
manufacture of projectors, and 
second in the limitations of distri 
bution which require the use of a 


| ire tor 


Illustration of 
the Diesel en- 
gine, from the 
General Motors 
film “Diesel, 
the Modern 
Power,” shown 
in a secondary 
school clinic. 


priority number to obtain equip- 


ment. Before manufacturers are 
permitted to ship a projector, the 
user must prove to the entire satis- 
faction of Government authorities 
that the projector will be fulfilling 
a vital purpose in the war effort 

In addition to the recognition ot 
projected pictures as a vital train 
ing medium for speed and accuracy 
in the war effort, Mr. Erickson 
pointed out another significant bene 
fit resulting from these regulations 
in the form of school-owned films 
and the de velopment ot school 
owned film libraries. Heretofore 
this has been somewhat restricted 
because of the amount of money 
required for film ownership. He 
stated that the defense training 
films produced by the U.S. Office 
of Education have been made avail- 
able at such a reasonable cost that 
every school who can use this type 
of film should purchase them, and 
through this experience establish 
the fact that films must be owned 
if thev are to be used efficiently in 
the classroom 

To coopel ite ethciently with the 
(sovernment 
distribution and intelligent use of 
which will be 


in the manufacture, 


those equipments 
available, an association called the 
Visual Equipment Manufacturers 
Association has been formed. To 
further cooperate with the Govern- 
ment, substitute materials have been 
used where necessary 

Highest priority ratings must be 
in filling orders re 
gardless of date of receipt of 
the order, with the result that the 
promise a 


considered first 
+], 


manufacturers cannot 
time when equipments may be ex 


pected by the customer. Priority 
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will be given those who indicate on 
the application that they are using 
U.S. Office of Education Defense 
Training Films actively in_ their 
vocational training program and/or 
a vital similar film use related to 
our war effort. In conclusion, Mr. 
Erickson promised that the needs 
of visual education would be a pri- 
mary consideration after fulfilling 
the immediate obligation to the 
Government itself. 

Mr. C. R. Reagan, President of 
the National Association of Visual 
Education Dealers, reported on the 
effect of priorities on the dealers 
of visual equipment. He expressed 
considerable concern over the 
Government’s policy in the distri- 
bution of its films, and felt that 
enough was not being done intellec- 
tually and emotionally in the war 
emergency. If motion pictures can 
help win the war, why not use 
them, he asked. Mr. Reagan also 
summarized the progress of the new 
state organization for visual in- 
struction in his home state of Texas. 

Mr. J. E. Dickman, Director of 
Visual Education, Chicago Public 
Schools, next told of the effects of 
priority restrictions on visual edu- 
cation in schools. He cited the 
case of Chicago schools as an ex- 
ample of the limiting effect of pri- 
orities. While they desire to pur- 
chase one hundred projectors this 
vear, twenty is the most that can be 
hoped for. Shortages are also felt 
in reels, cans, film cleaning fluid, 
and other accessories. They have 
been carrying on some experimen- 
tation with plastic reels. If pro- 
jectors cannot be obtained, the 
money will be used to purchase 
more films for the school system. 
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Elementary-School Clinics 


OrviLLeE T. Bricut, Superintendent of 
Schools, Flossmoor, Illinois, Chairman 


Three Sessions of Elementary-School 
Clinics included demonstrations of the 
use of visual aids in six different sub- 
ject areas at primary, intermediate, and 
upper grade levels. 

The first demonstration, a sixth-grade 
lesson centering around the sound film 
The Perfect Tribute, was conducted by 
Miss Mildred C. Letton of the University 
of Chicago Elementary School. As an 
introductory to the film-showing, Miss 
Letton read parts of the story and asked 
the pupils to see how closely the film 
followed the book. The significant value 
of films in correlating history and litera- 
ture became apparent as the class dis- 
cussed and compared in terms of their 
historical significance the motion picture 
and story versions of Marian Shipman 
Anderson’s classic. A sheet was then 
distributed to the pupils on which they 
were to fill in the film version of the 
various scenes. 

Hand - made and photographic slides 
were used in a primary reading lesson 
demonstrated by Miss Florence Hedtke 
of Bowen School, Riverdale, Illinois. The 
children read a simple story as it was 
flashed on the screen in thought units. 
Later these thought-unit slides were com- 
bined with other slides which provided 
situations for the children to identify, 
and tasks for them to perform to indi- 
cate the extent of their comprehension. 
The point was brought out that many 
more things were used in this lesson than 
are normally used in a class period in or- 
der that teachers could see the many 
possibilities. 

Physical education and social studies 
were correlated in the demonstration of 
Miss Aileen McAllister of the Nichols 
School in Evanston, Illinois. Other active 
contributing fields, Miss McAllister 
stated, were art, music, dramatics, langu- 
age arts, health and physical fitness. 
Because of the current interest in South 
America, the Inca civilization of Peru 
was selected as the theme for a pageant. 
Materials used in the preparation included 
slides and movies related to the subject 
content and dance composition, and a 
school-made film for self-evaluation. The 
children interpreted several aspects of 
the Inca culture in dance and panto- 
mime. Records of pupil- narration and 
choral singing were played to explain the 
action. The class was divided into three 
groups, each responsible for a scene in 
each unit. The audience was also shown 
the film which had been made of the 
children’s work, and which the children 
had used as a basis for self-analysis and 
improvement. The film taught them the 
need to express themselves more freely 
in movements and to improve posture. 

Maps, charts, and slides were used in 
an introduction to a unit on the geog- 
raphy of Australia by Miss Monica 
Kurch of the Flossmoor School, Floss- 
moor, Illinois. In this lesson the visual 
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Students on school journey taking notes from plaque on top of Starved Rock 


aids were used to present information 
that created a background of understand- 
ing and raised problems for further re- 
search and study. Miss Kurch’s upper 
elementary school class showed by their 
work that visual representation is an 
efficient method of summarizing a large 
body of abstract material. 

The use of a film to demonstrate and 
arouse interest in an art technique was 
demonstrated by Mrs. Kathryn D. Lee 
of the University of Chicago Laboratory 
Schools. In the short period after seeing 
the film, Broadstroke Drawing, the upper 
elementary school children in the demon- 
stration class created several original 
compositions. These compositions were 
then exhibited and discussed in the terms 
of the contributions of the film to the 
learning of the specific art techniques 
used. 

\ silent motion-picture film, entitled 
Learning by Doing, documenting a sec 
ond-grade unit in foods, was presented 
by Mr. George McIntire of Michigan 
City, Indiana. The activities of the chil- 
dren in planning and carrying out their 
study of foods were shown in great detail 
in the film. The teaching technique in 
this social 
general principles of progressive educa- 


tion. 


science unit followed the 


Secondary-School Clinics 
Ropcer E. Stutz, Science Instructor, 
East High School, Aurora, Illinois, 
Chairman 


Three clinics were held to demonstrate 
the uses of visual and sound materials 
in secondary schools. 

E. M. Wells, Joliet Township High 
School, Joliet, Illinois, showed the con 
tribution of various types of visual aids 
in teaching auto mechanics. It was his 
belief that the type of lesson plan fol- 
lowed was unimportant. All are equally 
effective if properly carried out and if 
some definite objective is reached in the 
work. Charts are a valuable teaching aid 


but do not give a complete picture. Pri 
jection is necessary for that 


The Joliet Township High School has 


had vocational trade training 
since 1922. At that time the staff begat 
using a ten-reel film on the au 

The need for modernization to keep pace 


with the industry and t 


he lack of suit 


able films made necessary the devel 


ment of other means of studying thx 
newer trends in design. The opaqu 
projector was added so that pictures ot 


new ideas and certain parts small enoug 


to fit in the machine could be shown 
much enlarged on the screen. For these 
pictures manufacturers’ bulletins, adver 
tising and shop manuals were used 

In the industrial arts classes where 


the balance swings to theory and away 
from practice, the film strip and _ slide 
projector are of greater value Here 


} 


the unit of study is relatively large and 


more can be accomplished in a 1SS 


period. The film strip projector witl 
audio transcription does the best 
in trade-training classes where much de 


tailed information about a single uni 


instruction is required. It has the ad 


vantage also of a_ well-prepared script 
and continuity. The sound movie ts 
used for large coverage of non-techni 
cal information requiring a considerable 
amount of continuity and showing a 
relationship between several units of in 
struction. It is best used in teaching 
larger units to greater numbers than 


can be done in a single class 


Emphasis should be iven to special 


a 
ized instruments called “Rube Goldbergs” 
which are used for checking the ypera 
tion of various parts of the car. Thess 
are a boon to the trade and a fine 
learning device in the shop. 

To connect the relationship of the 
information in a lecture with the hand 
skill or technique of doing the job a 
combination of the two may be further 
L 


augmented by the use of large charts 


or specially prepared equipment. 
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To demonstrate the right use of vari 


ous audio-visual aids, t 
\djustment of 


\s an example of a good teaching 


I 
} 
I 


ie unit on “Test- 


ing and Regulators” was 
used. 
sound motion pi ture, Diesel, the VU odern 


Power was projected. 


Alvin B. Roberts, Principal, Haw 
Creek Township High School, Gilson, 
Illinois, and a panel of students from 
the Haw Creek School discussed theit 
local and national field tours, and il 
lustrated them with colored slides, most 
ot which were of their own making 


One member of the panel had made all 


four trips which totaled 12,000 miles 
The first long tour, which was mad 
in the spring of 1937, is known as the 
Washington tour. The Canadian tour 
was made in the spring of 1938 and 
covered not only Montreal and Quebec, 
but Niagara and Boston. In 1939 the 
third trip was taken and the travelers 


visited dozens of histeric sites through 
out the southern states. During the 
summer of 1940 the tour to 


Yellowstone Park completed the circuit 


western 


Transportation was furnished by the 
Board of Education in the bus operated 
by the district. The 
the Board of Education 
dollars. 


about twenty-two dollars for each tour, 


per capita cost t 


was about five 


Other expenses, which averaged 


were met by the individual. This low 


cost was made possible through prepa 
ing part of the food before leaving and 
preparing some of the meals as_ the 


The best hotels and 
used All of these 
carefully se 


journe Vy progress¢ d. 


tourist cabins were 
had 


lected and arranged for in 


accommodations been 


advance. 


Originally planned to. stress historic 


scenes the tours quickly embodied th 


The student body is 


entire curriculum 


ta 
7 Sonal ate 

Photo Service) 
A native 


« ee 


(Copyright by Publishers 


} 





largely interested in agriculture. Each 


student centers his attention on farm 


ustoms and methods and relates the 


1 


lives of the farmer of other sections with 


his own. The study of science and 


geog 


aphy, music and art are greatly 


f 
enriched by these travels. Literature has 


4 new meaning when the visits 


vith a cowboy poet at his 


West 


The planning 


group 


ranch in the 


work is shared in 


part 


by the students. Each student is required 
to complete a rather extensive “plan” 
of each tour. By this method adequate 


forethought establishes awareness of what 


is to be studied on the trip Study periods 


and discussions and “write-up” time for 


notes are part of the daily tour program. 
[hese real experiences were preceded 


by the use of slides and motion pictures. 


Classroom and theater films, slides and 


Hat pictures were used to review and 


to summarize the journey. 


(A complete discussion of these tours 


found in the article by Principal 
Nation, Our Campus” 


1941 issue of THE Ent 


an he 
Roberts on “The 
in the January 
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\ demonstration on the use of visual 


aids in a unit on relations between the 
United States and Latin American 
countries, was conducted by a _ ninth- 
grade class in social studies under the 


guidance of Mr, Kenneth J. Rehage, 


University High School, University of 
Three reports were given 


each 


( hicago 


by student committees, one of 


which presented its material to the 
class for the first time. They made 
use of maps, 2x2 Kodachrome slides, 
slides which students have prepared, 
and slides which were prepared by 








a 


(Courtesy Society for Visual Education) 


water carrier in Venezuela 
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students but photographed by the Uni- 
versity’s Photographic Department. The 
reports were condensed as much as pos- 
sible because of the time limitation, A 
period followed each re- 
port to give the class opportunities to 
questions. The committees re- 
ported on the following subjects: (1) 
The History of Latin-American Rela- 
tions with the United States; (2) 
Transportation and Communication 
Facilities in Selected South American 
Countries; (3) Trade Relations between 
United States and Selected South 
American Countries. 


discussion 


raise 


\iter each committee had made their 
separate presentation, the discussion 
following brought numerous questions 
from the audience as well as from the 


class. The spontaneity of the unre- 
hearsed reception of these carefully 
prepared reports indicated the merits 


of this method of studying the world 
The co-operative venture of 
planning, arranging the material, pre- 
paring and selecting the slides, using 
mechanical art in making the statisti- 
and having a part in the 
adventure are additional values 
should be mentioned. 


scene. 


cal slides, 
gioup 
which 

This session concluded with a show- 
ing of the film, Mexico Builds a Democ- 
racy, the goodwill films to be 
released by the motion picture section 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. 


School Administrators’ Clinic 


The School Administrators’ Clinic 
which assembled Saturday morning, 
was organized by William J. Hamilton, 
Superintendent of Schools, Oak Park, 
Illinois, with a view to assisting ad- 
ministrative officers in the selection of 


one of 


visual materials for use in school in- 
terpretation. 
B. I. Griffith, Director of Public 


Relations, Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, discussed the merits and limita- 
tions of standard glass slides in the 
preparation of statistical material for 
public information. Selmer H. Berg, 
Superintendent of Schools, Rockford, 
Illinois, dealt with the film strip and 
sound recording as used by the Citi- 
Organization of Rockford in 
carrying on the campaign to secure an 


zens’ 


increase in the tax rate for educa- 
tional purposes. 

The making and _ presentation of 
local school films for use in inform- 


regarding the activities 
carried on in the schools was demon- 
strated and discussed by Elvin G. 
Byers, Supervising Principal, Henry 
W. Longfellow Elementary School, 
Oak Park, Illinois. Kodachrome lan- 
tern slides as used by a city superin- 
tendent to acquaint teachers and _ par- 
ents with outstanding activities in the 
were demonstrated by Charles 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Illinois. 


ing parents 


schools, 
Bruner, 
Kewanee, 

General discussion followed the four 
demonstrations. 


(Concluded on page 142) 
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MOTION PICTURES— 
NOT FOR THEATRES 


By ARTHUR EDWIN EKROWS 


ACALARNEY now had the full 

pressure of delivery on his 

shoulders. He realized that there 
was no merit in having just one or two 
pictures, but that, for a working sales 
plaii, there had to be a sufficient num- 
ber to constitute a regular, recurring 
program. He knew, also, that costs 
could be much reduced by “meshed” 
production, by a_ shooting 
which would enable facilities to be 
shared by several units at work. Un- 
fortunately, the educational committee 
was not to be hurried, and it took the 
position that in some of the earlier sce- 
narios it had been stampeded into ac- 
ceptances which it would like to recon- 
sider. Glasgow did have a _ persuasive 
way with him. That is how leaders get 
things done. 

It was truly an unenviable situation 
for any production man, even for one of 
courage and capacity such as Mac- 
Alarney. He had to combat not only 
vexations and misunderstandings from 
within, but unscrupulous, preying harpies 
from without. Ordinary pictures repre- 
senting modern life cost heavily, but 


schedule 


t 


films purporting to reproduce the life of 
bygone periods, with especial settings, 
properties and costumes to be provided, 
with all manner of fussy antiquarian de- 
tails, could run their expenses rapidly 
into thousands of dollars too much—even 
in a plan that had begun with a scheduled 
budget of $12.50 per foot. And when, 1n 
order to provide for professorial con- 
venience, there could be no fixed time 
schedules, there was no anticipating where 
the costs would end. 

Stories, true or not, were rife about 
the Chronicles casting director having 
to submit all principals chosen to the 
scrutiny of professors untrained in such 
delicate work; about a company and pro- 
duction crew being held on full salary 
in an Adriondack location for upwards 
of eleven weeks while alleged experts 
debated whether the cabin occupied by 
the characters should have its logs notched 
or mortised at the corners: about a pro- 
fessor who allegedly scrapped a set at 
shooting time because a decorative mold- 
ing was out of period; about some regi- 
mental buttons, which were never to be 
seen closer than about twenty feet, hav- 
ing to be remolded for an entire company 
of soldiers who were on salary in the 
interval. And, as even rumors such as 
these will do, they inspired a disrespect, 
a tongue-in-cheek service from most of 
those who were engaged to give a hand. 
The word spread like wild-fire through 
the theatrical district that here was a 
fine, fat, foolish cow waiting to be milked, 
and players and technical men flocked 


without conscience to share the cream. 

None the less, MacAlarney tried des- 
perately to withstand onslaught. In the 
production of “Jamestown,” the action 
of which occurred virtually all outdoors, 
he endeavored to curtail expense by rent- 
ing the old Kinemacolor lot at White- 
stone, Long Island, on which to build a 
reconstruction of the famous Virginia 
settlement, but when the production came 
to be made, the weather was raw and 
cold, and one of the players, pretending 
to be an Indian, and half-naked, developed 
pneumonia and died. 

From the start of the enterprise there 
had been numerous bids from outside 





William Wallace Kincaid’s intelli- 


gent non-theatrical attempt was 
based on his interest in opportuni- 
ties there for popular education. 


production companies to take over the 
work of actually making the pictures. 
Applications had come from Visugraphic 
(represented then by Tarkington Baker), 
and others. Some had wanted merely to 
contract for certain phases of the work, 
as P. J. Carey and Tec-Art Studios 
(then situated in the East), for building 
and dressing sets, some to supply the 
costumes, others to provide all the 
players. Now MacAlarney decided that 
perhaps it would be as well if somebody 
else did take the responsibility on a flat 
contract basis. Edwin Hollywood, by 
this time, had departed from the scene. 
Kenneth Webb had directed some in 
1924. There was a third director named 
Mitchell, son of Langdon Mitchell, the 
dramatist. But none had been able thus 
far to hold the situation in satisfactory 
control. 
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Installment Thirty-six. — Big Business 
marches on in a continuing parade of 
large organizations that made non-thea- 
trical history in the Nineteen Twenties. 


The enterprise now favored was headed 
by Fred Waller, lately in charge of 
photographing the highly decorated titles 
on Paramount Pictures, and an expert 
on camera tricks employed theatrically 
Waller had come to us very early in the 
work, asking for the contract to make 
all our titles for us. But his fortune had 
changed since then. With some friends 
and associates formerly at the Paramount 
Studio in Astoria, he had formed an or- 
ganization called The Film Guild, to 
produce independent theatrical features. 
One of their ventures had very creditably 
presented a new actor named Glenn 
Hunter in “The Second Fiddle.” They 
also did Percy Mackaye’s “The Scare- 
crow.” At this particular time they were 
joined by the celebrated actress, Maude 
Adams, who was expected to make some 
experimental productions. 

In all events, it was with the Film 
Guild that the Chronicles of America 
Picture Corporation now contracted for 
some of their most economical produc- 
tions. The director was Frank Tuttle, 
a former head of the dramatic Society 
at Yale and subsequently assistant editor 
of the magazine Vanity Fair. He came 
into film production when Charles 
Maigne, a director and former scenarist 
at Paramount, had taken him on, Maigne 
being disgusted with the lack of imagin- 
ation of the usual professional writers 
and looking for a man wholly without 
studio experience. During his vear with 
Maigne, Tuttle had struck up his friend 
ship with Waller and Osgood Perkins, 
who was another of the Film Guild group 
He did a creditable job for the Chronicles 
corporation, and today he is an esteemed 
director of theatrical features in Holly- 
wood. 

One of the later Chronicles scenarists 
was J. Clarkson Miller, long on the 
staff of Paramount and lately then their 
script writer for the stars Thomas Meig- 
han and Gloria Swanson. Miller did not 
want to follow the Paramount produc- 
tion staff to Hollywood, so he accepted 
the proffered place with the Chronicles. 
With Courtney he prepared most of the 
scripts in the later period. The professors 
themselves tried their hands at scripts, 
and, it is said, that unit called “The 
Eve of the Revolution” was composed 
anonymously by the late George Pierce 
Baker, the celebrated teacher of play- 
writing who recently had moved from 
Harvard to Yale. 

Courtney bore the trying situation as 
long as he could, and then, feeling that 
it compromised his self-respect, resigned. 
Miller presently followed. About here, 
also, MacAlarney decided that he could 
stand no more, and he left, not so long 
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thereafter to become editor of the Ladies 
Home Journal. 

In all, about fifteen subjects out of a 
contemplated thirty-six were produced in 
forty-eight reels : “Columbus,” four reels ; 
Pilgrims,” 
“Peter 
Stuyvesant,” three; “The Gateway to the 
West,” three; “Wolfe and Montcalm,” 
three; “The Eve of the Revolution,” 
three; “The Declaration of Independence,” 
three; “Yorktown,” three; “Vincennes,” 
three; “Daniel Boone,” three; “The 
Frontier Woman,” three; “Alexander 
Hamilton,” three; and “Dixie,” three. 

Stephenson brought in, as co-worker 
on the production scene, Dixon Ryan 


“Jamestown,” four; “The 


four; “The Puritans,” three; 


Fox, of Columbia University, head of the 
New York State History Teachers As- 
sociation. At New Haven, Ralph Gabriel 
gained prominence in control. All that 
was after my time. When the first two 
or three units appeared, an effort was 
made to collect from theatrical release, 
although from the start MacAlarney and 
I had protested against any hope of gain 
from that quarter if the series was to be 
properly “educational” in the classroom 
sense. They were shown in theatres by 
arrangement with Pathé, which later and 
for a prolonged period became the physi- 
cal distributor non-theatrically through 
its nationwide exchanges. 

Outsiders did not have their first 
glimpse of the washed and ironed “Co- 
lumbus” until October, 1923, the spon- 
sors apparently having considered long 
before releasing it. The public, on amuse- 
ment bent, viewed these specimen “Chron- 
icles” respectfully but without enthusi- 
asm, and the theatrical plan was not 
thereafter pressed. Today the Chronicles 
representatives hotly insist that there is 
not and should not be created a basis for 
comparison between these pictures and 
the productions of Hollywood; and all 
that remains to plague such contenders is 
a statement in their Teacher’s Manual 
that “they were professionally made in 
accordance with the highest standards of 
the motion picture industry.” A _ recent 
promotion letter, prepared by an organiza- 
tion official, says, ““We are, of course, the 
first to recognize that their entertainment 
appeal is low—actually has been since the 
beginning, when action was purposely 
held to a minimum.” 

One of MacAlarney’s first undertak- 
ings, upon associating himself with the 
Chronicles organization, had been to 
gather all material immediately available 
concerning history teaching requirements 
in the schools, that production objectives 
might be made to conform with them. 
This had followed preparation, several 
months before and under the personal 
supervision of Glasgow, of brief synopses 
of all thirty-six of our intended subjects 
for the confidential criticisms and ap- 
proval of a number of carefully selected 
educators in primary and_ secondary 
schools throughout the country. Although 
at that time, about 1921-1922, there were 
few recognized standards of “visual edu- 
cation,’ there was much interesting and 
valuable speculation; and the start had 





The Reverend Paul Smith gave up 
his all in pursuit of the will-o’-the- 
wisp called American Motion Pic- 
ture Corporation of Delaware. 


not been made blindly. 

But now, with some of the picture 
Chronicles really produced, the sales 
division became aware of an especially 
serious obstacle. The educators who 
were expected to purchase sets for their 
schools demanded proved teaching pro- 
cedures in using these films before they 
would buy. So the sales division, through 
the University Press, brought pressure 
to bear upon the Yale School of Educa- 
tion to supply reports on proper tests 
which apparently no outsider would 
undertake or finance. In 1924, con- 
sequently, the Yale Department of Educa- 
tion began a study of ways and means in 
which these motion pictures might be- 
come actual classroom apparatus. Pro- 
fessor Irving N. Countryman was, per- 
haps, most active in the preliminaries 
Field work was undertaken in the junior 
and senior high schools of New Haven, 
and continued until 1929, when a full re- 
port was published by the Press under 
the title Motion Pictures in History 
Teaching, by Daniel V. Knowlton and J. 
Warren Tilton of the new department 
there of visual education. In the summer 
of 1927, a year after his coming into the 
work, Professor Knowlton toured 6,000 
miles to give demonstrations with the 
picture Chronicles in approximately a 
dozen leading colleges and university 
summer schools 

I am told that the released picture 
Chronicles are the best available films for 
American history teaching and that, on 
the whole, they have done good work. 
The American Museum of Natural His 
tory has had three sets of 35mm prints 
of the Chronicles, and nine sets of 16mm 
sets continuously on loan to the New 
York Public Schools. The Chicago 
Board of Education, by November, 1941, 
had ordered for use in its public school 
system fourteen complete sets, or “658 
reels” (this is the number reported in 
various places, although 14 x 48 is really 
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672). Pittsburgh has been a faithful user, 
and so has the State Board of Education 
of Ohio. All this is gratifying to know; 
but, in the calmer perspective of these 
intervening years, I cannot forego won- 
dering whether or not “the nearly ten 
years of exhaustive research and a cost 
of approximately one and one-quarter 
million dollars” (over $26,000 per reel 
for forty-eight silent reels or $26 per 
foot) which the Teacher’s Manual admits 
are represented by the extant picture 
Chronicles, could not have served the 
field of visual education more richly in 
some other way. That is merely my per- 
sonal reaction, you understand. 

Vain efforts have been made by many 
responsible persons active in educational 
films distribution, to persuade the owners 
to add sound to the Picture Chronicles. 
In reply the owners have averred that 
outstanding educators have urged them 
not to tamper with the existing form in 
any way because, as silent subjects, they 
are more flexible in teaching. The 
Teacher's Manual even goes so far as to 
state that, “These photoplays are silent, 
as sound would lessen their authenticity” 

-a strange depreciation of word values 
from established publishers of successful 
printed books. 


The Subscription Idea 


Earty in 1922 the non-theatrical field 
was stirred once more by an announce- 
ment in leading newspapers that a new, 
sizeable organization had opened elabor- 
ate New York offices at 250 Madison 
Avenue. Its name was Pictorial Clubs, 
Inc., and there was significance in the 
address because it was also that of Wil- 
liam Wallace Kincaid, president of the 
Spirella Manufacturing Company of 
Niagara Falls, wealthy corset manu- 
facturer, who was backing the project. 

Kincaid, greatly interested in popular 
education, especially in the departments 
of history and good citizenship, and, at 
that time of life—the mid-fifties—when 
successful men usually turn to benevo- 
lences, had become convinced that busi- 
ness organization alone would set the 
non-theatrical field of motion pictures 
going. What seemed to be an especially 
feasible plan for doing this had been 
brought to him by William A. Kelly, 
an architect (from Seattle, I believe), a 
man of intense earnestness and great 
personal magnetism. Kelly’s idea was to 
build distribution by club subscriptions, 
whereby local groups would agree to 
accept a regular release of so-many sub- 
jects per month. The markets thus 
being opened, Kelly reasoned, returns 
would justify the acquisition of more 
product and, as time went on, also the 
making of pictures better adapted to 
educational needs. The groups which 
were expected to support the plan most 
strongly at first were schools and 
churches, and these, of course, unlike 
most other users of non-theatrical films, 
could provide those definite statistics 
which reasonable business men require. 
The only seriously needed factor was 
the sum to set the wheels in motion. 
This Mr. Kincaid had decided to supply. 

To those who had followed the passage 
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of events in the non-theatrical field with 
even a casual attention, the plan bore 
many points of resemblance to a pro- 
posal which Charles Urban had offered 
for discussion in Dolph Eastman’s Edu- 
cational Film Magazine in February, 
1920. Urban had suggested there, as a 
possible line of development, that all 
individuals and groups in each com- 
munity, that wanted motion pictures to 
show non-theatrically, might pool their 
funds for creation of a local film library 
to which all subscribers might have 
access, 

When Mr. Kincaid had supplied the 
needed financing, rights to use a quantity 
of existing material were acquired, and 
spaces to handle the reels were taken at 
729 Seventh Avenue, one of New York 
City’s approved film buildings, and in 
Chicago, at 808 Wabash Avenue. As to 
product, an announcement about the end 
of January, 1922, said that Ollie Sellars 
had completed several photoplays for the 
Clubs, and was then collaborating with 
Pacific Coast churchmen on “a drama 
of historical interest.””’ William R. Ligh- 
ton was reported to be adapting several 
of his Saturday Evening Post stories for 
the service, and Archer McMaken was 
allegedly directing two-reel Bible dramas. 
In all, six production units were said to 
be at work for the Clubs on the West 
Coast. “Headquarters,” says my source 
of this information, “formerly at Chat- 
tanooga, have been moved to New York” 

-which is a little confusing, because 
Chattanooga was presently to become 
the swaddling place of an entirely differ- 
ent non-theatrical venture involving John 
Edgerton. 

By the spring of 1926 branch offices 
of Pictorial Clubs had been established 
at Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati and Omaha—although, for some 
reason, the Detroit office was presently 
dropped. Beginning with the efficient 
John F. Burhorn, in Chicago, one could 
read the familiar non-theatrical names 
of branch managers down the list and 
realize that, in this division, too, Kelly 
was following through his idea of utiliz- 
ing existing forces. Naturally there had 
to be some shaping. The acquired prod- 
uct demanded readjustment, and exami- 
nation of that process reveals some un- 
usual facts. To edit and title one series 
of Bible pictures Bruce Barton, no less, 
high-priced author of a best seller book 
about Jesus, was engaged, and seven 
animated cartoons were made especially 
for the Clubs by Walt Disney, then un 
known to fame, however, because he 
still had to present his immortal Mickey 
Mouse. Carpenter and Goldman were 
the technical experts in charge, and they 
must have anticipated a heavy volume 
of business from this source, for it was 
about this time that they removed their 
studios to the Canadian Pacific Building 
on Madison Avenue, nearby. 

President of Pictorial Clubs—or “Kelly 
Clubs,” as the organization was known 
informally to those engaged in non- 
theatricals — was Henry Breckinridge, 
who had topped his service as assistant 
secretary of war under Woodrow Wilson 
with a brilliant A.E.F. record, and in 





1922 was resuming a long neglected law 
practice. <A 
giving at least the support of their names, 
included Maude Adams, who had retired 
from the stage and was always on the 
verge of doing something original and 
different in films; George Barr Baker, 
distinguished journalist and editor, then 
lately director of the American Relief 
Administration and about to become pub 
licity director of the Coolidge presi 
dential campaign; William Beebe, th« 
scientist; Harry F. Guggenheim, copper 
magnate, aviation enthusiast and philan 
thropist; Mrs. Aida de Acosta Root, 
social service worker, publicity director 
f the American Child Health Associa- 
tion, whom Henry Breckinridge was to 
marry in 1927; Gertrude Lane, editor of 
the Woman's Home Companion; Arthur 
W. Williamson, president of the William 
son Heater Company of Cincinnati; John 
D. Parmain, associated with Edward 
Bok in the World Court Movement; 
Walter L. Post, New York corporation 
lawyer; Kenneth Widdemer, Jerome F. 
Mantilla and F. Wallace Doying Phe 
names especially recognizable to the non 
theatrical field were Mrs. Elizabeth 
Richey Dessez, then head of the Path 
educational department; I°. Lyle Gold 


large body of directors, 





Drawn by S. J. Woolf 


John Edgerton opened his mills 
each day with prayers. He held 
that a great church film circuit 


would soon clean up the theatres. 


man, Arthur Carpenter and Edward A. 
Eschmann, sales manager of United 
\rtists Corporation, theatrical producers 

A slogan frequently used in the origi- 
nal advertising of Pictorial Clubs was 
“The Organization the Non-theatrical 
World Has Been Waiting to See,” but 
the “old guard” in the business, who 
were not at all in agreement upon what 


looked 


upon this new adventure with misgivings 


they had been waiting to see, 


which were not allayed in the sight of 
such sumptuous offices as had been as 
signed the executives. As to the output 
f the Pictorial Clubs, it showed pretty 
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much the old familiar numbers, among 
them “Maker of Men,” “The Stream of 
Life,” “The Four Seasons,” some of 
Fitzpatrick’s “Men of Letters” 
made for Urban, and Pathé’s twenty-five 


What 


series 


single-reelers on the Holy Land. 
was so exciting about this? 

It really was exciting in many respects, 
if they had only known it, for the ef 
fort was thoughtful, sincere, well-financed 
and aimed to correct the notorious fault 
of an unorganized non-theatrical market 
It might have shown results in time, «l- 
though a longer time than business 
generally are willing to allow for a ne\ 
enterprise to prove itself 
the success of a project such as this 1s 


based on the assumption of the coopera 


tion of grateful customers. In the stat 
of affairs then, in the current condition 
of the non-theatrical field, there Va 
little chance of that and, after tw 

| | 


three disheartening years, the back 
decided to sink no further money 
the middle of 1926 it was announce 
customers that thenceforth distrib 

the Pictorial Clubs 


handled by Pathé Exchange, whose o 


Library would 


+ 


regular, long established non he itrica 
services were warmly recommende 


¢ 


the provision of additional subje 


American Motion Picture 


Corporation 
[HE early season of Kincaid’s experi 
ence with Pictorial Clubs had been o! 


served, with shrewd appreciation of his 
problems and shrewder judgment 

approach to them, by Paul Smith, who 
had been thwarted temporarily with his 
International Church Film Corporation 
Henry 
sojourning in the 
Parker at Boston for a few months, re 
turned to New York to find Smith out 
of his elaborate suite in the Flatiron 


Bollman, who in 1922 had been 
service of Lincoln & 


very small 


Building and occupying a 
office on lower Broadway. Smith was in 


reduced circumstances, perhaps, but h« 


was not in the least depressed otherwise 
On the contrary, he was in prime fight 
ing spirit, and he now had a still bette: 
1 


plan. This time he would not rent films 


to churches: he'd provide them free 
Possibly he was thinking of Francis 


Holley and_ the 


Economics just then. 


Bureau of Commercial 
Bollman wrote Smith a_ promotional 
booklet around the idea, and with it he 
is said to have raised another $50,000 
That money was soon gone, but Smith’s 
angling this time brought in a splendid 
catch—John E. Edgerton of Tennessee, 
wealthy woolen manufacturer, 
of the National Association of Manu 


president 
facturers, and pillar of th 
Methodist Church. The free film idea 
was then abandoned in favor of a ne 
greater flexibility for 
Smith had called his nev 


enterprise the Church Film Compat 


NSouther 


one having 


promote rs 


Edgerton, and the other business 


iates now coming in, wanted soniething 
less restricted, a name which would tin 
dicate a scope of service to the entire 


non-theatrical field The title unde 
which they finally incorporated, in 1923 
American Motion Picture Cor 


(To be continued 


1 


was the 
poration 
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UTILIZATION STI PICTURES accompany it. The content differed from 
. . , Pictures as Aids to Learning in the the usual scenes of school activities. The 

Correlating Audio-Visual Aids D. L Social Studies—R. W. Cordier, Stat film included the main items of school 
Kruzner, Supervisor, Upper Grades eachers College. Clarion, Pa—Th« expense: salaries, coordinate health ac- 
King County Schools, Seattle—W ash oe 18 Jan. 1942 tivities, maintenance and operation; bonds 
ington Ed, Journal 21: 152 Mar. 1942 riteria fot ne pictures in the ald interest; supplies and new equipment. 
In the elementary schools of Renton. ial studies: ( [hey should be a he percentage spent on each item was 

Washington, films are carefully selected ite and authent This 1s especiall wenn by a circle graph. scenes we the 

for specific educational objectives. Th portant for paintings of historical eight W aukesha schools show Janitors, 

seotidine sronvaun is. snalyeed ty cack ents. (b) Th ould be centered in carpenters, engineers and secretaries as 
southeast tae tent tee of alk ia © 51 a wav as t rect attention to the well as teachers at work. Boiler rooms, 
lected for a given purpose cipal thing or idea. (c) They should supply rooms, repair shops and offices 

: point beast f sufficient im illustrate other expense items. Mean- 

Next the ars See Seer toes ty inatity tha cee of the tm while, the lecture accompanying the film 
where to get the — —; + ed tc aul hserve them. (d gives pertinent facts and figures. Stu- 
King County Visual Ieduc — De pt Pictures should be thought-provokins dents are shown through all grades, al- 
is attempting to meet this need. fin Sc Sdteecaseuta” ie Pictures though they are not the most important 
Department has analyzed the eget aa Sit adhaco 4 ther recognized prin part of this film on school financing. In 
lum needs of all the classes from kinde1 riled gh ek << s annronriate ad f addition to the great effort of showing 
garten through junior high school o1 le aed ths eal find a ele ties the scenes, the actual cost of the film 
the basis of county-adopted textbooks As was $30. 

Teachers must plan carefully so that Pictures ma sed to begin a unit Taxpayers were thus shown how their 
the film will be correlated with the unit Strdieente alenedid © nictures in conn dollars are spent in the schools. A 
Grade adaptation must be made. Wher tion with their rewular study assienmente teacher group which will take the trouble 
the teacher has specific objectives in us The display of many pictures on a bul to carry out this task is at once perform- 
ing a film at one time, there is no dan tin board without explanation is not ing a genuine public service and defend- 
ger of lack of interest when the film is recommended Nor is the quick dis- ing its demands upon the community. 
shown in another connection another alas ot a welt situs tales te eial 
year lass and passing them around it Making a Movie to Make Your Point— 

There is no place for hap! azard shows preparation for thei study ts William G. Hart, Fordson Board of 
during school time in this school system hould be made to feel the need of using Education, Dearborn, Mich.—School 

ppropriate picture Often the pictures Exe utive, 61:26 Feb. 1942. 

Shell Production—Motion Pictures as will be referred to a second time afte! \ film production project, such as the 
an Aid to Quantity Manufacture some extended study, especially 1s_ this Traffic Safety Film Project carried on 
Lieut. Col. Roy I Bowlin—Arm lesirable with motion pictures in nine schools under the direction of the 
Ordnance magazine, January-February In social studies it is valuable to de- Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio 
issue. lop a critical attitude toward historical State University; and the community 
\ significant, valuable, and new appli presentations \re the facts repre study project of the Denver, Colo. high 

cation of the motion picture screen t sented in the picture true?” A study is schools, has a contribution to make in 

instructional purposes is reported in ited in which the students checked the the education program. 1, The completed 

Gite avticls accuracy of four paintings of the landing film is tailor-made to fit the local situa- 
Telling the story of how the General the Pilgrims published in Pageant of tion; and 2. The production process pro- 

Railway Signal Company of Rochester merica, against the account of the vides significant real-life experiences. 

combined sound-and-color motion pictures vent by Edward Channing — actual Xf — _— 

. 1 | : to strate , oO ajor contri 10ns 
with words in assembling the production SCHOOL-MADE FILMS rhs trate the two major contribution 


analysis required by Army Ordnance 01 

an educational order, the writer points out Showing Education to the Public— Why Teachers Don’t Use School Broad- 
‘ ‘ R ' el; \ | ’ lio] . : . 

that the motion picture may enable other — :< we Waukes Hig! casts—Seerley Reid, Research Asso- 


manufacturers to save weeks, possibly School—W is ("9 Educa ciate Bureau of Educational Research, 
even months, in determining whether tion, p. 249 Jan. 1942 Ohio State University, Columbus.— 
they have available machines and othe The Public Relations Committee of Ohio Schools, 19: 438 Dec. 1941. 
facilities to handle similar orders. It is the Waukesha Teacher \ssociation in \ survey was made of the schools of 
stated too that manufacturers can also unticipation of ft increasing demands Ohio on their use of radio. Results are 
learn from the picture of the required upon education with more limited budget- available as Bulletin 43 of the Evalua- 
floor space, methods of handling shells, r'v provisions, made a film to sell educa tion of School Broadcasts, “Radio in the 
scrap disposal, and—more important—the tion to the mmunit t is called, Schools of Ohio’’. 
economical sequence of operation and “Dollars and Set r Waukesha” and \mong the findings on radio sets were 
machining methods s being shown to interested groups in th these: 1. Slightly more than half of the 
“Tt appears certain,’ Lieutenant Colonel mmunity The | lieved the fils schools own a radio set, some have twc; 
Bowlin states, “that the picture repre t e effective ior t e reasons: 1. Most 2. One out of 12 classrooms in Ohio has 
sents a valuable service and short cut everyone enjoys al vill pay attention a radio. 3. More urban than rural schools 
not previously applied to ordnance manu movie. 2, Pertinent facts can be grap have radios but the average for all is 
facture In this field, at least, it e li llustrates hool one in 12. 4. The same proportion of 
emplifies a new means of communication lear idea of their ited expense elementary and secondary schools own 
It is, consequently, an interesting question taken to the t they need sets, but more classrooms in elementary 
whether any ordnance process involving me to the school schools are so equipped. 
combined machine work and manual dex \ special committee was assigned t \s for school broadcasts, the survey 
terity does not require such audio-visual t film project. 1 y wrote the scri found that: 1. Teachers in one out of 
clarification for maximum efficiency.” took the picture rote the lecture t five schools used school broadcasts regu- 
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larly, more in the elementary school; 2. 
Teachers in one out of 8 schools used 
network broadcasts, in one out of 16 
used state programs, and in one out of 
12 used local. 

Ohio teachers have access to more 
educational programs than do most others, 
so that these findings cannot be applied 
to other states. Reasons given for the 
fact that no broadcast series had an 
audience larger than 2% of teachers and 
students were mainly for lack of good 
radios; school schedule difficulties, teacher 
indifferences ; lack of curriculum applica- 
bility; lack of necessary information 
about programs. 

Conclusions and Recommendations: 1. 
Schools should make every effort to get 
radio sets. 2. Teachers should learn 
more about the sources of information 
and classroom techniques. 3. Broadcasts 
should be made to relate more closely to 
the school program. 


Science by Radio—Emilie M. Utteg, 
Chicago Board of Education Radio 
Council — Chicago Schools Journal, 
23: 75-78 Nov.-Dec. 1941. 

A discussion of two series being pre- 
sented by the Radio Council over the 
FM station operated by the Board of 
Education. One series, “Science Re- 
porter” is broadcast to 7th and 8th grade 
classes. The other, “Science Story 
Teller” is sent to 5th and 6th grades. 

The script writer prepares material 
after a conference with science teachers 
at the beginning of each semester. Hand- 
books are distributed with suggestions 
for preparing the class for each broad- 
cast. The programs are 15 minutes in 
length. One teacher used kodachrome 
slides as an experiment in connection 
with the broadcasts. The results were 
conclusively successful. A more exten- 
sive study is being carried on this year. 


Audio-Educational Services for Your 
School—E. W. Ziebarth, Director 
Minnesota School of the Air—North 
Dakota Teacher, 21:18 Feb. 1942. 

A detailed description of this excel- 
lent series of school programs, now 
available in many northwestern states 
over the North Central Broadcasting 
System. Write to station WLB, U. of 
Minnesota. 





Correction 


It is to be regretted that a 
personal reaction on the part of 
this reviewer may have reflected 
on the quality of the worthy ef- 
forts being expended at the Biggs 
Union High School, Biggs, Cali- 
fornia. The school is carrying on 
a very interesting program fi- 
nanced by school funds, wherein 
many of the films are shown dur- 
ing the noon-hour recess. Please 
accept this apology for any mis- 
understanding that may have fol- 
lowed from the statement in 
the review. (Jan. 1942 issue) 

E. SCHNEIDER 











Midwestern Forum 
(Continued from page 137) 
Report of Dinner Meeting of 
Zone IV of the DVI 
March 27, 1942 


At the first annual DVI meeting of 
Zone IV, held in Chicago in conjunction 
with the Midwestern Forum, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, L. W. Cochran, Iowa 
City, Iowa; First Vice President, A. B. 
Roberts, Gilson, Illinois; Second Vice 
President, Harold Watson, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin; Secretary-Treasurer, D. W. 
McCavick, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Suggestion by several members that 
Zone III be invited to meet with 
Zone IV in cooperation with Mid- 
western Forum next year. Mr. N. L. 
Greene, of EpUCATIONAL SCREEN, stated 
that the first seven months under the 
Zone Plan the DVI had achieved a 
larger membership, despite war condi- 
tions, than was ever achieved in any 
previous entire year. General approval 
of the Zone plan was expressed. Discus- 
sion followed on ways and means of 
interesting more teachers, administrators 
and industrialists in DVI membership. 
Mr. H. R. Stamm, West Allis, Wiscon- 
sin, asked how to reach the industrialists. 
Mr. Kruse, of Bell & Howell, suggested 
articles in industrial publications and 
individual effort to enroll members from 
local industrial plants. He also stated 
that we were often considered as Ad- 
ministrators Union, not interested in 
teacher memberships, and suggested a 
Visual Education Seminar at every State 
and Local meeting where all departments 
could come together in numbers. 

Mr. Cochran presented a proposal from 
Business Screen for assembling nation- 
wide information on visual equipment and 
resources. Discussion. Mr. Watson sug- 
gested that films used in schools should 
also be used for morale purposes with 
adult groups in the evenings. Mr. Stamm 
suggested that the Government needs to 
know the available equipment. Mr. Coch- 
ran warned that it might be difficult to 
get the schools to help, due to the prob- 
lems involved in moving equipment about 
and having someone responsible for the 
equipment. Mr. Stamm suggested that 
all available reports of equipment should 
be turned over to the Local Defense 
Council. Mr. Kruse suggested that mul- 
tiplicity of questionnaires makes for con- 
fusion, that each district should report 
to its local defense council. Commercial 
and Government mailing lists would not 
be given to individuals but would be 
given to the Defense Councils. Mr. L. V. 
Peterson, University of Illinois, pro- 
posed a resolution that we commend Busi- 
ness Screen for its interest but feel that 
the matter should be left to local Boards, 
the DVI standing ready to help at all 
times. Carried. 

After further discussion, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: That the 
Officers and Executive Committee of 
Zone Four, Department of Visual In- 
struction, assembled at Chicago, Illinois 
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on March 28th, 1942, do urge their 
membership to mobilize in the service 
of our nation at war by placing their 
experience and equipment in readiness 
for the following war effort: Namely, 
that insofar as local conditions warrant, 
the membership offer to assist defense 
training instructors in their respective 
communities by offering instruction in the 
use of visual aids and equipment and 
placing available equipment at the dis- 
posal of these civilian defense efforts 
Mr. Cochran urged all to send him ideas 
for a better Department, larger mem 
bership and bigger attendance for the 
coming year. Adjournment. 


Joint Meeting of Executive 
Committees of the Midwestern 
Forum and of Zone IV of the DVI 

March 28, 1942 

Mr. Reavis analysed the registration 
of the 1942 meeting, revealing that many 
school administrators and visual directors 
attended, but relatively few classroom 
teachers. Discussion followed. It was 
generally agreed that the program should 
aim to serve the needs of both adminis 
trators and classroom teachers. Mr. 
Cochran suggested that industrial users 
of audio-visual materials be invited to 
participate in the Forum. A suggestion 
that the Executive Committee work to 
secure at least one teacher delegate to 
the Forum from each school system in 
the region was put as a motion by Mr. 
Roberts. Carried. Mr. asked 
whether the exhibitors were satisfied with 


Reavis 


the showing of this year’s Forum and 
Mr. F. G. Roberts, of Bell & Howell, 
and Mr. H. E. Erickson, of Ampro 
Corporation, both answered affirmatively. 

The question of the relation between 
the Midwestern Forum and the adjacent 
Zones of the Department of Visual In- 
struction was next discussed. Speaking 
as President of Zone IV, Mr. Cochran 
stated that his group would like to con- 
tinue such co-operation. Mr. E. C. 
Waggoner was appointed to contact 
officers of Zone III at its coming Gary 
meeting regarding co-operation in the 
Forum meeting next year. 

Mr. Erickson discussed the adminis- 
trative organization required to facilitate 
this co-operation and moved that an 
Executive Committee be set up to con- 
sist of a general chairman, vice-chairmen 
representing Zone III of DVI, Zone IV 
of DVI, manufacturers of audio-visual 
equipment, distributors of same, and a 
secretary-treasurer. Carried. Mr. Reavis 
suggested also an Advisory Committee 
consisting of Floyde Brooker, Kenneth 
MacGowan, and Wesley Greene. Moved 
and carried. Four of the members of 
next year’s Executive Committee were 
elected as follows: W. C. Reavis (chair- 
man), H. O. Gillet (Secretary-treasurer ), 
F. G. Roberts, (Vice-chairman, represent- 
ing distributors), H. E. Erickson (Vice 
chairman, representing manufacturers). 
Two other Vice-chairmen, representing 
Zone III and Zone IV of the DVI 
remain to be elected. 

(Concluded on page 163) 
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Doing Your Share -In Hand-Made Lantern Slides 


By ANN GALE Lindblom High School, Chicago 


LEMENTARY school students can do their share and aré 3.) Set aside a special room in your house—without windows, 

doing their share. Pictures on hand-made lantern slides may if possible—as an air raid shelter. Put chairs there and for 
show concretely just what they can do. The slides may be used 
for an assembly program or for a room program to show what 
every child is doing. 

1.) Newspapers and magazines are gathered together for th 
conservation of paper. : : 

2.) Defense bonds and stamps are bought and sold 6.) Build model airplanes for the navy. 


extra safety place a mattress under a table. 

4.) When an air raid signal is sounded be sure to turn off 
all gas, light and water. 

5.) Give books to your librarian for our soldiers and sailors. 
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Among Ourselves 


The Educational Screen 


Notes from and by the 


Department of Visual Instruction of the National Education Association. 


ZONE I 


New England Section (Zone I) of the Department 
of Visual Instruction, held its annual Visual Educa- 
tion Conference Saturday, April 4, at Boston Uni- 
versity School of Education, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Theme of the program was “Visual Education for 
Victory.” Talks were given by Mr. Floyde E. Brooker, 
United States Office of Education, Mr. Thomas 
Rishworth, National Broadcasting Company, Mr. Tom 
Baird, Films Division of the British Ministry of In- 
formation, and Mr. Kenneth MacGowan, Motion Pic- 
ture Section, Office of Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

The afternoon session served as a clearing house of 
information in the field of teaching aids. This was 
followed by a meeting of the Directors of the New 
England Section of the D. V. I. 


ZONE II 


The first annual meeting of Zone II of the Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction will take place April 17 
and 18 at the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York City. It will open Friday afternoon at 
four o’clock with exhibits of latest developments in 
materials and equipment in the field. The dinner ses- 
sion that evening will feature speeches by Mr. Kenneth 
MacGowan, Mr. Hugo Fernandez Artucio and James 
J. Reynolds, Ass’t Sup’t, New York City Schools. Dr. 
F. D.McClusky, President of the Metropolitan New 
York Branch, will preside. 

The following classroom demonstrations with pu- 
pils will occupy Saturday morning: 

A sixth grade unit on “South America,” using the 
sound film Americans All and other visual aids ; “Our 
Schools Then and Now,” a survey of education in 
the past and present, using a specially prepared silent 
film and 2x2 Kodachrome slides (this demonstration 
is part of the Centennial Celebration of the New York 
City Board of Education) ; a Social Studies lesson on 
“Winning the Peace,” organized around the film We 
Live in Two Worlds; teaching Vocational Education 
with a U. S. Office of Education defense training film 
and filmslides; and, in Adult Education, an example 
of Americanization and Citizenship training, using 
charts and posters. 

Miss E. Winifred Crawford, President of Zone II 
and Director of Visual Instruction, Public Schools, 
Montclair, New Jersey, will preside at the Saturday 
luncheon which will be devoted to reports on Activities 
in the Various States; Activities of Section on Visual 
Education of the World Federation of Educational 
Organizations by Dr. John Dugan, Chairman of the 
Section; The Museum in Education, by Dr. Grace 
Fisher Ramsey ; and Plans and Achievements in Visual 
Education from the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Relations, by Mr. Walter Brooks. In the 
afternoon, “Audio-Visual Education under War Con- 


Conducted by JAMES D. FINN 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 


ditions” will be discussed. Sterling Fisher, Asst Edu 
cational Director, National Broadcasting, will preside 

The meeting is organized and held under the direc- 
tion of the Metropolitan New York Branch. Members 
of the program committee are: Miss Rita Hochheimer, 
Dr. Grace Fisher Ramsey, Dr. Charles G. Eichel, Mr. 
Don Carlos Ellis, Mrs. Esther L. Berg, Miss E. Wini 
fred Crawford, and Dr. F. Dean McClusky. 


ZONE Ill 


Zone III of the Department of Visual Instruction 
has prepared an excellent program for its meeting in 
Gary, Indiana, April 23-25, held in cooperation with 
Gary Public Schools and Indiana University. Confer- 
ence chairman is Russell G. Anderson, Supervisor of 
Gary High Schools. The program has been organized 
around demonstrations at various schools showing 
classroom procedure in utilization of the following vis- 
ual aids: 

Museum Materials (Emerson School) Speaker: Miss 
Margaret Brayton, Director of Children’s Museum, De 
troit. 

School Trips (Emerson School) Speaker: Alvin 
R. Roberts, Principal, Haw Creek Township High 
School, Gilson, Ill. 

Radio Transcriptions and Phonograph Records 
(Tolleston School) Speaker: Dr. J. Robert Miles, Re- 
search Associate in Radio, Ohio State University. 

Motion Picture Center (Lew Wallace School) 
Speaker: E. C. Waggoner, Director of Visual Educa- 
tion, Elgin, Ill. 

Pictorial Materials Center (Horace Mann School) 
Speaker: D. Arthur Bricker, Director of Audio-Visual 
Education, Cincinnati. 

Panel and discussion groups, comprised of specialists 
in the use of these materials, will evaluate the demon- 
strations, exchange experiences, and offer further sug 
gestions. 

\t the Thursday evening session, presided over by 
Mr. Ford Lemler, Zone III President, and Director 
of Visual Education, University of Michigan, Mr 
Kenneth MacGowan will report on the progress of 
the Inter-American film program. Mr. L. C 
Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids, Indiana University, 
will address the Saturday morning group on “Organ 


Larson, 


izing and Administering an Audio-Visual Aid Pro 
gram.” 

There will be a discussion of projects proposed for 
Zone III at a luncheon meeting Friday, and a brief 
business meeting called by President Lemler Satur- 
day morning. 

Registration will be at Emerson School Thursday 
morning, April 23. 


ZONE IX (See page 154) 
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Summer Courses in Visual and Audio-Visual Instruction, 1942 


The following courses 


have 


parenthesis show credit hours. 


Arizona 

University of Ap 1a, Tucson ily 13-Aug 
Visual & Audi \ids in Teaching (2) ai: Ee 

Arkansas 

Arkansas A, & A/ eye, Monticello June 
Visual Education ( Reading Institute) (1) John P. Anderso1 

State Teachers | eye, Conway July 9-Aug. 1 
lechniques Visual Education (2) H. L. Minto 

California 

San Jose State ( eg June 29-Aug 
Visual Aids 1 1 Education (3) DeVerl Wille 

University of Southern Caltf., Los Angeles June 22-July 


Introduction to Audial and Visual Edu 
cation; Workshop in Audial and Visua 
Education ; Educational Use and Appr 
ciation of Films (2 each Elizabeth Goudy-Warren Sc« 


University of California at Los Angeles lune 29-Ausg 
\dministration \udio-Visual Aids in 
Education; Audio-Visual Aids in Edu 
cation: Educational Films (2 each) Fred W. Ort 
Colorado 
University of Colorad Bouldet June 15-July 1 
Visual Aids (3) Lelia Trolinge 
Elementary Radio Production (3 W. M. Spackn 
Delaware 
University of Delaware, Newark June 22-July 
Visual Education (2) Emma Ehl 
Illinois 
Northwestern University, Evanston June 22-Aug 
Visual Aids and Radio in Education (3 E. S. Lawl 
State Normal University, Normal June 15-Aug 
Audio-Visual Education (3) Clarence Cro 
Umversity of Chicago. Chicago June 23-Aug 


Auditory & Visual Instruction (1 or ) 
Western State Teachers College. Macomb 


Visual Education (2% or 4 qr.) Alvin B. Robert 
Indiana 
Butler University, Indianapolis June 9-Aug 
Visual Education (Beginning course, and 
Acdvanced—3 each) H. A. Hender 
Indiana University, Bloomington May 11-Aug,. 22 
Visual Education (Undergraduate —2 Mavll-June 27 
Research in Audio-Visual Education (Graduate ) 
Visual Education (Graduate—2"™ ) June 29-Aug 
All courses conducted by LU. &. dare 
Iowa 
Iowa State College, Ames June &-Jul 
Visual Methcds in Education (3) kK ooser- Twogor 
State University of Towa, Iowa City June 8-July 
Visual Education (3): (Credit arrange 
for Advanced course ) Donald McCa 
Kansas 
University of Kansas, Lawrence June 2-Jul 4 
Visual Education in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools (2) Fred Montgome 
Louisiana 
Lousiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston June 1-Aug. 1 
Audio-Visual Aids in the Classroom (3) R. H. Mount 
Loutsiana State University, Baton Rouge July 18-Aug. 2 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education (3) 
Southwestern Louisiana stitute. Lafavette une &8-Aug ; 
Ed. 390 (3) G. A. Zernott 
Maine 
University of Maine, Orono July 6-Aug : 
Visual Education: The Motion Picture 
Education (2 eacl Paul S Mi 
Maryland 
University of Maryland. College Park Jun 
Visual Education (2 Henry Bre: 
Western Maryland !] Westminster July 6-Aug. 14 
Visual Educat M. C. Raver-D. Wri 


James W. Brown 


reported to date. 
An additional list will appear in May. 


| 
Figures in | 


Massachusetts 


ston University, Boston July 6-Aug. 15 
Use and Management of Visual Aids in 
Education (3) James R. Brewster 
Michigan 
Central Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant 
Visual Education (2) July 23-Aug. 22 M. L. Smith 
Wichigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti June 22-July 31 
Visual-Auditory Aids Education 
(1 or 2) Kenneth R. Utter 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor June 29-Aug. 21 
Visual-Sensory Aids in Education (2) Ford Lemler 
Minnesota 
State Teachers College, Winona June 8-July 17 
Learning the Ways of Democracy (4) Ella C. Clark 


versit Vinnesota, Minneapolis June 15-July 24 
Visual Aids in Teaching (3 qr.) Paul R. Wendt 
Missouri 
entral Mo, State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg May 28-July 31 
\udio- Visual Education (2% ) Byron Westfall 
Nebraska 
Teachers ( ye, Wayne June 8-Aug. 7 


Visual-Auditory Education (2) Harold D. Griffin 


New Jersey 


State Teachers College, Trenton June 30-Aug. 8 
Visual Edi cation (2) Lycia Martin 
State Teachers ( Upper Montclair July 6-Aug. 14 
Multi-Sensory ‘Aids (2) ». Winifred Crawford 
New York 
Chautauqua Summer Schools, Chautauqua July 6-Aug. 14 
Laboratory Course in Visual Aids (2) G. H. R. O’Donnell 
(New York University Graduate Credit Course) 
Columbia University, New York City July 7-Aug. 14 
\udio-Visual Aids to Instruction (2) Wm. Hartley 
laboratory Course in Audio-Visual Aids 
(2) Etta Schneider 
Advanced course in Audio-Visual Aids 
(2-4) M. R. Brunstetter 
\ Yor Umiversity, New York City 
” Recent De velo :pments in Visual Aids (2) July 7-24 
Advanced Lab. Course in Visual Aids (2) July 27-. Aug. 14 


July 7-Aug. 14 

Mr. Shaver 
July 6-Aug. 15 
Charles Smith 


Photographic Processes in Education (2) 
\ll courses conducted by 


( Syracuse 


racuse © niversity, 
Visual Education (3) 


North Carolina 


{sheville College, Asheville June 12-Aug.22 
Visual Aids to Instruction (2); The 
Motion Picture (2); Workshop in 
Visual Aids (4) Mary E. Powell-Klaus Hilzheimer 
Vestern Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee June 24-July 7 
Visual Clinic (3 qr.) >. D. Killian 
Ohio 
Mhio University, Athens June 8-July 31 
Audio-Visual Education (2) Margaret Hampel 


June 15-Aug. 7 
Herschel L itherland 
June 22-July 31 


Powling Green 
\ids in Education (3) 
niversity, Cleveland 


State LC mversity, 
udio- Visual 
Western Reserve ( 


Visual Instruction (3) William M. Gregory 
Oklahoma 
East Central State College, Ada M: ox -July 24 
Visual Education (2) Oscar Parker-W. *. Herring 
— 
rtland Summer Session, (Oregon State 
em 1 of Higher Education) Portland June 8-July 10 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education (3) Harold A. Engel 
Pennsylvania 
{ileqgheny Coll Meadville July 13-24 
Short Course in Visual Instruction (2) Adela M. Losch 
neva College, Beaver Falls June 15-July 15 
Visual Education (3) John S. MclIsaac 
Wuhlenberg College, Allentown Tuly 20-Aug. 28 
Visual Education (3) John E. Trainer 
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Pennsylvania State College, State College 
Laboratory in Visual and Other Sensory 
Aids in Education; Visual and Other 
Sensory Aids in Education; Problems 
in Visual and Other Sensory Aids in 
Education (3 each) 
(Unit course may be taken for 1, 2, or 3 
credits in 2, 4 or 6 weeks) 
State Teachers College, California 
Visual Education (1) 
State Teachers College, Clarion 
Visual Education (1) 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg 
Visual Education (1) 
State Teachers College, Edinboro 
Visual Education (1 or 2) 
State Teachers College, Indiana 
Visual and Sensory Education (2); 
Photography as an Aid to Visual Edu- 
cation (3) Wilber Emmert-R. Hitchcock 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven June 8-26; 
June 29-Aug. 29; Aug. 10-28 
Visual Education (1 or 2) 
State Teachers College, Mansfield 
Visual Education (1) 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg 
Visual Education (1) 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 
Aug. 7-28—Visual Education (1 or 2) 
State Teachers College, West Chester 
Aug. 10-28—Visual-Sensory Techniques 
(2 each session) 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphiia 
Visual and Sensory Techniques (2) 
South Carolina 
University of South Carolina, Columbia 
Audio-Visual Education (3) 


Fred Kelly 


Aug. 10-28 
Newton Kerstetter 
June 29-Aug. 8 
Harry S. Manson 
June 8-Aug. 29 

F, B. McGarry 
June 29-July 31 
F, S. Heinaman 
June 29-Aug. 8 


Ruth Holmes 
June 29-Aug. 7 
Isaac Doughton 
June 29-Aug. 7 
Leslie C. Krebs 
June 29-Aug. 7; 

A. P. Vincent 
June 29-Aug. 8; 


T. J. S. Heim 
June 22-Aug. 1 


J. H. Minnick 


June 9-Aug. 1 
W. H. Ward 


Tennessee 

Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville June 6-Aug. 21 
Language Laboratory (4) M. L. Shane 
Visual Education (4) J. J. Ray 


June 8-July 15 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Audio-Visual Aids to Education (3) 

Texas 

Sam Houston State College, Huntsville 
Administration in Audio-Visual Aids (3) 

Southwest Texas State College, San Marcos 
Audio-Visual Education (3) 

Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine 
Audio-Visual Education (3) 

University of Texas, Austin June 4-July 13 
Use of Visual Aids in Education (2) Holland-Watson 
Second Term (2 or 3) July 14-Aug. 24 B. F. Holland 

Virginia 

Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg 
July 20-Aug. 22—Audio Visual Aids to 

Learning (3 qr.) 
State Teachers College, Farmville 
July 20-Aug. 22—Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion (3 qr.) I: 

State Teachers College, Radford June 15-July 18; 
Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction (1 or 2) 

July 18-Aug. 22 I. R. Silverman 

University of Virginia, University June 18-Aug. 1 
Audio-Visual Aids to Curriculum <Ac- 

tivities (%4) J. A. Rorer 

Washington 

Central Washington College, Ellensburg 
Visual Education (3) 

State College of Washington, Pullman 
Visual Education: Ed. S1l6lb, Ed. S 

l6le (2-3) 

West Virginia 

West Virginia University, Morgantown 
Audio-Visual Instruction; Cinematography ; 

Organizing Programs of Audio-Visual 
Instruction (2 each) 


Oscar E. Sams 


June 2-July 11 
W. E. Lowry 
June 1-July 11 
J. M. Roady 
June 5-Aug. 29 
Leon A. Wilbur 


June 15-July 18; 


June 15-July 18; 


E. M. Johnson 


June 15-Aug. 14 
Ernest Muzzall 
June 15-Aug 7 


W. G. Gnaedinger 


First Term June 8-July 17 H. B. Allen 
Second Term July 20-Aug. 28 William G. Hart 
Wisconsin 
State Teachers College, River Falls June 22-July 25 


Visual Aids in Education (2 qr.) J. I. Malott-Mabel Jorstad 

Stout Institute, Menomonie June 22-July 31; Aug. 1-21 

Visual Education (2) Paul C. Nelson 
(Continued in May) 


June 29-Aug. 7 


The Educational Screen 





OS CIVILIAN DEFENSE TRAINING FILM 
“AIR RAID WARDEN" 


A calm, carefully made presentation of the warden’s role before and 
during a blackout. 1 reel—16mm sound—10 min. Rental $2.50—Sale $25, 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! Dept ES’’ 


BRANDON FILMS NEW YORK CITY 
What Shall I do? 


(Concluded from page 131) 

The nature ot the Laboratory Work will depend 
upon the room and equipment. Fortunately, at Wes- 
tern, one room is set aside for this work only. Several 
machines may be set up and used at the same time. 
Laboratory work is also planned on the basis of stu- 
dent interest. The following work is required of all 
students : 

A. The ability to operate all types of still picture 
projectors. 

B. The ability to operate three different makes of 
both silent and sound projectors. 

a) After the students have had preliminary instruc- 
tion in operating projectors, if sufficient films are on 








hand they can get practice in operating a machine 

and at the same time preview several films. This 

gives the student an opportunity to preview films in 
his own field of interest, thereby acquainting him 
with a number of films suitable for his own use. 

b) To make several hand-made slides of ditferent 
types. 

The second part of the laboratory work is based 
upon student interest. The areas in which help is 
given are: 

A. Photographic work. 

a) Use of cainera—still or motion. 
b) Use of light meter. 

Bb. Experience with the recorder and _ play-back 
system. 

C. Experience in handling P. A. S. and central 
sound distributing units. 

The Problem Assignment rounds out the course. 
Early in the term the class is organized as a faculty, 
with supervisors and principals. Insofar as possible 
each student is assigned work in his own subject field 
or field in which he is teaching. Each teacher then 
prepares a complete list of films for his own subject 
for the year. Through the help of the supervisor and 
principal the program for the whole group is assembled. 
Through this work the students become acquainted, 
not only with the numerous sources from which films 
may be obtained, but the numerous films available for 
use in many subjects. The students also learn some- 
thing about the cost of films (purchase or rental), cost 
of machines, screens and other equipment. They also 
learn one approach to setting up and organizing an 
audio-visual program. 

For four years I have been pondering what to in- 
clude in the audio-visual instruction course to make 
it more worthwhile to the students. From my experi- 
ences I feel that with some changes in procedure and 
techniques, some minor changes in laboratory and 
problem assignments, and greater emphasis of certain 
units, the course in audio-visual instruction will become 
one of the most worthwhile, and probably one of the 
basic methods courses in our teacher training institu- 
tion. 
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OW you can save by meeting a// the sound 

amplification needs of your school with one 
amplifier-speaker unit. The new B&H Portable 
Sound System makes this great economy possible. 
Used with a microphone, it is ideal for voice ampli- 
fication. With a B&H Transcription Player it re- 
produces any 
disc-recorded 
sound. And with 
the B&H Disc 
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7...a Sound System 
That Meets ALL Audio- 


“Teaching Needs 


The new BGEH Portable Sound System, consisting of 
12-watt amplifier and 12-inch, high-efficiency, 

electro-dynamic speaker 

Recorder it serves in cutting (and playing back) 

your own phonograph records. 

That versatility means a dozen immediate uses for 
the new B&H Sound System in your school. And 
later, when you get a Filmosound Projector, you'll 
make still another saving. You'll buy the Filmo- 
sound less amplifier and speaker, because these 
components of the new Sound System are designed 
to serve with future Filmosounds. Send the coupon 
for complete details. 


Timely Films for School Auditorium Programs 


War without Warning Series “Know Your Neighbor’ Programs 


Three subjects now ready, devoted to Filmosound Library offers scores of 
Atlantic, Pacific, and British home _ choice films with which to increase 


fronts, respectively. Intelligently com- knowledge of our allied peoples and of 

— piled from American-made, non- the vital geography of this first global 

War without Warnins— theatrical newsreels and from British, war. China, Malaya, Australia, Hawaii, 

Scene from cn the Pacific Canadian, and Russian films dealing the Philippines, Russia, North Africa, 





Symphony” 
pbor” pre 


A 
Scene from 
e w 
effective iad 





Mexican grams 


Your Neig 


| a 
\ 


FILMOSOUND 
UTILITY 


Has every feature 
required for finest 
reproduction of 
16mm. sound and 
silent motion pic- 
tures in classroom 
and auditorium. 
School-proved stam- 
ina and simplicity of 
operation and main- 
tenance. 





PRECISION-MADE 







with war news, civilian conduct and and other key places become vivid reali- 
problems, and other social situations. _ ties as these films are screened. 


LET US HELP YOU PLAN PROGRAMS 


THREE NEW FILM CATALOGS. 1942 editions of Filmosound Library Educational, 
Recreational, and Religious Film Catalogs are convenient guides to vast film re- 
sources. Free to sound film projector users; 25c each to others. Send the coupon. 


Sharpen Wits with MOVIQUIZ 


In many schools, Moviquiz, a B&H development combining 
the fascination of quiz programs and games with the educa- 
tional value of the school motion picture, is sharpening wits, 
encouraging self-expression, and firmly planting correct 
concepts. Why not give Moviquiz a trial with your pupils? 
Send the coupon for the interesting details, including lists 
of Moviquiz films. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. Est. 1907. 


Send Coupon for Complete Information 


—— 
— = << 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


cc ~-----7 

| Please send full details on: () B&H Portabie Sound System; | 

j timely films for school auditorium programs; ( ) Moviquiz | 
plan and films. Also send catalogs on: ( ) educational; ( ) recre- 

| ational; religious films. | 
Name 

| School | 
Address | 
OG ooo ssc sckan 2a eka MOI Ean, on Es 4-42 


BELLE OWELL 
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The Educational Screen 


SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


Does a school-made film influence 
high school students? 


The students of Dover (Ohio) High School felt that 
a school film would influence their fellow students when 
they filmed Second Date, a one-reel motion picture. 

According to Allied Youth magazine, “Dover stu- 
dents found a large amount of drinking was being done 
by the members of the student body.” They thought 
that their own activity might help the drinkers to see 
themselves as others see them.”” The health classes had 
been viewing many commercially-made films when this 
problem was presented. 

The story of the film begins with a group reading 
the bulletin board which announces the Mid-Year 
Prom. On the spur of the moment one of the boys in- 
vites a girl. She accepts, and the scene shifts to the 
ballroom with the young couple and others dancing 
The couple stops dancing to go to the corner for a 
drink from a flask. Soon afterward they are ordered 
to leave because of their behavior. 

On the way home they are involved in an accident 
This is followed by a scene in juvenile court. The high 
school health instructor pleads for them with the result 
that they are released in his custody. 

Next the film shows the couple learning about alcohol 


in the high school health class. Soon another dance 


PAA AAA EE Be 
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Good 


News 
from DeVry 


A NEW 


16mm. Sound Film Projector 


The new Victory model will conserve vital war metals without 
sacrificing, and in many respects improving, the HIGH 
QUALITY, PERFORMANCE, DEPENDABILITY, DURABILITY 
and PORTABILITY for which DeVry has become famous. 


Write for free descriptive literature. 


DEVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


hing Films 

und and Silent Teac . 

+ History, U.seeremucs. —_ 

‘ture Study, Science. Neah®. —— 
available from ry Vry i 

little as .00 

ee y *— rental. Write for Free Catalog 
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CORPORATION 






Makers of the most complete line of 16 and 35 mm. Silent and Sound 


Projectors and Cameras for Professional and Institutional Use 


By HARDY R. FINCH 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 





With a question box on the making of 
school film productions, conducted by 


GODFREY ELLIOTT, Oakvale, W. Va. 
Readers are invited to submit questions. 





<wmOoO-487 
PANAMA DAMM 


DeVry Will Soon Announce ~ 


VICTORY | 












came, and the couple attended. \s before they stopped 
dancing and left the ballroom. One shot shows that 
the boy has a bottle with him. However, a close-up 
reveals that the bottle contains a soft drink. 

Richard Roberts, a student of the University of 
Pittsburgh, was the sponsor of the group that produced 


the film. 
Amateur Film Contest 


\ prize contest for the best 16mm. or 8mm. motion 
picture is being held by the Department of Motion 
Pictures of New York University. The conditions of 
the contest are as follows: 

1) The entry must be the work of a high school 
motion picture club or some other group of high school 
students. <All entries must be sponsored by a_ high 
school teacher. 

2) Only one entry will be accepted from any one 
group or club. 

3) Motion pictures submitted must have been mad 
after January 1, 1941. 

4) Motion pictures submitted may be on 16mm. or 
Smm., in black and white or color, silent or with sound 
accompaniment. 

5) High school clubs or other groups intending to 
submit entries must signify their intention by filing a 
contest application blank. This blank should be sent on 
or before May 1 to the Department of Motion Pictures, 
Washington Square College of Arts and Science, New 
York University, Washington Square, New York. 

6) The entry must be received on or before May 
15. Entries will be sent postpaid, addressed to Depart 
ment of Motion Pictures, Washington Square Colleg 
of Arts and Science, New York University, Washing 


ton Square, New York. 


Film on Chrysanthemums 

Edward F. Wheeler, Director of Visual Education, 
Bristol, Conn., reports the making of a motion picture 
showing many varieties of hardy chrysanthemums. The 
film is now available for garden clubs or other respon 
Mr. Wheeler's account of the film, 
made by his group, follows : 

“Each fall the Bristol Nurseries has had the world’s 


sible organizations. 


largest display of hardy chrysanthemums blanketing 
nearly four acres with brilliant colors of all shades and 
hues. The motion picture was made when the majority 
of “mums” were in their prime and portrays the exhibi 
tion beds, the formal gardens, seedling beds and many 
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Show VICTORY-TRAINING FILMS 


on SCREENS 


For brilliant projection of Civilian Defense training pictures, vocational 
training slidefilms and the new vocational training motion pictures of the 
United States Office of Education—use Da-Lite Glass-Beaded Screens. 
Da-Lite’s specially-processed glass-beaded surface is preferred for all 
average projection requirements 
because it reflects maximum light 
without glare to all practical view- 
ing angles. Large quantities of 











Da-Lite Glass-Beaded Screens are 
now being used by the Armed 
forces and by many branches of the 
U. S. Government. Da-Lite leader- Scene frome ous af Gr aaa Vee 
ship in screen manufacturing over training motion pictures, produced for 
a period of 33 years is your assur- the U.S. Office of Education, as shown 
» : . E . on da-Lite ¢ llenger 
ance of correct design, careful con- © Bets Ratenger. 
struction and lasting satisfaction. The Da-Lite Challenger is the only scfeen 
The Da-Lite line includes surfaces, with slotted square tubing in the tripod 
sizes and models for every require- and solid square tubing in the extension 
nee hol ie f ti 4 support for all sizes from 30'' x 40"' up to 
5 ———— ment. Ask vour supplier for time and including 52'' x 72''. Its patented con- 
proved Da-Lite Screens. Write for struction (with inner-locking device) makes 
DA-LITE ELECTROL 10-page catalog. the Challenger the easiest of all portable 


Here's the only truly automatic non-the screens to set up and adjust in height. 


atrical screen. It is lowered, raised and 
tooand‘ aay gousn ener ee” =~ DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, Inc 
trical control. Ideal for large classrooms r ° 


and sudioriome. Ceclly tactened. Dept. 4 ES, 2711 No. Crawford Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
KKK KK KK] Kh Kh KKK KK KK KKK Kh Kh KK KK KK 














visitors who come to Bristol each year to see the exhibit 


Many recently developed and newly introduced vari ties Teach Vocational Guidance the Modern Way =_ 


are strikingly portrayed by colorful closeups. 


“The film is a 16 mm silent motion picture in color Use visual aids... "Your Life 
with a running time of 12 minutes. It will be loaned Work" Films and Film Strips 
providing the borrower agrees to pay transportatio1 horit Your Life Work films are excellent voca- 
costs.” ! eact i are interest provoking . . . and should 


dance and occupations classes.’ 


nclude these audio visual sound films and film strips 


Question Box on Production in your new budget on our Rental-to-Purchase Plan. 


1. Will you use the enclosed scene-idea to illustrate the Write for details and descriptive literature. 
manner of breaking it into camera scenes for a safety film? 


Pas tones malig tema te ation’ atest te | MOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. 











highway. \ car which they tail to see 1s coming ¢ Old Colony Bidg. 7514 N. Ashland Ave. 

upon them from the reat \nother car approaches from ths Bes Melncs, lowe Chicago, ii. 

opposite direction. The two cars pass near the boys, alm 

striking them. A serious accident is narré vly averted wl 

the boys jump to one side just in time.” ght gle to the sign, so that when it pans a bit to the 
What you have here is a sequence idea still in its simple ght the sign fills only the left one-third of the frame. About 

narrative form. Naturally, you can not achieve your desires ! feet straight ahead are two boys walking toward the camera 

effect by photographing the entire sequence as one long shot d on the same side of the highway as the sign. One walks 

that would merely show the audience a los hot of unin t on the highway surface, the other beside him. Both carry 

portant and scrambled action The human eye does ne " they talk animatedly. , 

examine a scene with a single overall glance; it examine <) Close-up of the boys’ faces as they continue talking and 

each detail separate] Those details are then evaluated at king 

interrelated by the brain to compose the total picture Y« Long t from about 40-50 feet away from the highway 

task is to visualize the sequence idea in tert f the came gn and looking toward the boys as they approach. They en- 

scene that are necessary to make it understandable to the gage in a little horseplay \ car is coming up behind them, 

audience This will be accomplished throug] cene arrange til ome distat awa\ 

ment, camera manipulation, et You must ( r camera 4) Long shot from the rear seat of the car about 100 yards 

treatment on the type of film you are produci1 \ssumings behind the boys, looking through the windshield with the 

that your film is designed as a teaching type film, here river silhouetted in the left of the frame. Another car is 

one treatment that might be given to the sequence: out equal distance from the boys coming in the opposite 
(1) Faprt IN on a close-up of a highway oF “Alway irectior 


Walk on the Left—Face Traffic.” The camera is placed at 5) Medium shot facing the boys. They laugh at some joke. 
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HOLMES 


Sound-on-Film 


PROJECTORS 


for the last fourteen months 
have been going exclusively 
to Government departments 
for educational, training 
and entertainment purposes. 


We are happy and gratified to serve our 
country at a time like this, but sincerely 
regret our inability to meet the desires of 
our loyal dealers and customers. 


Parts and repairs essential to projectors now 
in use will receive our earliest possible 
attention. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1813 Orchard Street 
CHICAGO 














“PAGLIACCIr”’ 


with prologue and 
epilogue in full 
NATURAL COLOR 


| 











A brilliant modern screen adaptation 
of the magnificient Leoncavello opera! 
Vividly sung by eminent operatic tenor 
Richard Tauber— in the role of the tragic 
clown. Full-length feature — 10 reels. 


Recommended For 
SCHOOL SHOWINGS 


. .. particularly to music appreciation 
classes and dramatic groups. 
Available in 16mm. Sound from the 
COMMONWEALTH Rental Library. 


For complete list of other selected features write 
today for FREE NEW RENTAL CATALOG. 








Address Dept. 27. 


COMMONWEALTH PICTURES 


CORPORATION 
729 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. Cable Address, COMWELPIC 





The Educational Screen 





WAR ZONES FOR YOUR CLASSROOM! 


Travels in the most widely discussed places: 
“HONG KONG" "*COLORFUL CAIRO" 
"*SINGAPORE" "*CEBU"' 

"MANILA" "EAST INDIAN ISLAND" 

“Sie e 

""GLIMPSES F PICTURESQUE JAVA" 

‘ISLANDS OF NETHERLAND INDIES" ART EILVS 
(Nias & Sumatra) 

One-ree! 16 mm sound films. ‘'Musts'' for your DISTRIBUTORS 

school library. 

We rent and sell 1303 Porterfield St. 

Pittsburgh Pa. 











The boy on the outside laughs and pushes the other out into 
the highway. The car behind them is coming closer, but they 
have not seen it. 

(6) Long shot from the rear seat of the car, as in Scene 4, just 
as the boy is pushed. Both cars are now much closer 

(7) Medium shot facing the boys just after the pushing 
occurs. They are still laughing, and take only casual notice o 
the car in front. 

(8) Long shot from rear seat of the car, same as Scenes 4 
and 6 .The driver blows his horn vigorously, braces himself as 
if to set the brakes. The boys suddenly hear him, and jerk 
their heads around. 

(9) Close-up of boys’ faces as they hear the car behind them 
They jump to one side and out of the frame; the car fills the 
frame and rushes by. 

(10) Medium shot showing the boys where they have fallen 
near the highway sign used in Scene 1. In the near distance 
the driver of the car has stopped, opened the door, and is lean 
ing out to look back at the boys. One boy rises and looks 
tcward the stopped car. The other boy, still half sitting, rubs 
his head ruefully where he bumped it against the sign. He 
looks up at the sign, grins slowly, and calls the other boy. 

(11) Close-up from the opposite direction, as the boys read 
the sign. They look at each other, then grin sheepishly. Fan 
OvuT 

2. Since one No. 4 photoflood equals two No. 2 photofloods 
in power, shouldn’t we buy lighting equipment for the larger 
lamps and thereby economize in the number of fixtures? 

If you are thinking in terms of your basic lighting equip 
ment, your plan probably represents false economy. It is 
true that two fixtures with mogul sockets to accommodate 
No. 4 lamps give the same total light value as four fixtures 
fitted with No. 2 lamps. However, it is most important to 
remember that in movie making the placement of lighting 
units takes precedence over total light value. Several smallet 
units will provide the flexibility necessary to good movie 
lighting. It is too often a fault of amateurs to “pour on the 
heat” from a frontal placement on either side of the camera, 
forgetting that side lighting and backlighting provide the 
depth and perspective and smoothness of lighting that are 
essential to good photography. A recommended basic light 
ing outfit for the school crew might consist of the following 
two twin-light stands to provide overall lighting, and two 
single-light units (on stands or with clamps) to use for high 
lighting and for filling in shadow areas. 

3. Will you recommend a cleaner for occasional use on 
the few reels of film we have produced and wish to keep? 

Although many good cleaners are available commercially, 
there is no necessity for the school to look further than its 
science laboratory. Carbon tetrachloride will perform any 
task claimed for a commercial film cleaner. Just moisten a 
soft rag with this chemical and wipe the film surfaces 
thoroughly while the film is being rewound. 

4. How much use is there in school production for a 
camera having a speed of 64 frames per second? 

It is doubtful if the average school production unit will 
have any real need for the ultraspeed of 64 frames. It might 
be used on rare occasions for trick shots as a comedy gag, 
or in certain situations where it was desired to analyze swift 
motion: for example, in photographing the motions of a run- 
ner or jumper in track and field events. At 64 frames per 
second, your 100-foot roll of film is zipped through the 
camera in just 62 seconds G,. E. 
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Expe rument al Research : Show This Timely 16 mm. Film! 
in Audio-Visual Education 


By DAVID GOODMAN F G H T O N 
New York University, New York City. M A R | N E S 


Title: SOUND AND ACTION IN TODAY’S 








INSTRUCTIONAL FILM With WALLACE FORD, TOBY WING, 

Investigator: Vircit J. O’CoNNoR GRANT WITHERS and SHEILA LYNCH. 

Purpose of Study cana tional Pn. Al. 9 Ag tine 
The problem was to arrive at an estimate of the degre: forces at the Opa Locka Marine Airport. 7 reels. 

to which the instructional sound film employs its intrinsi€ 

qualities, namely interpretive sound and realistic action 


Make use of our unsurpassed library of 
The investigation was carried on at the past two summer 


sessions at the University of Michigan, the first courss DEFENSE TRAINING FILMS 


iP : ; in 16 mm, Sound 
conducted by Dr. F. Dean McClusky, the second by For 7 


Lemler Among the many subjects available are: 
ze + 


SPOTTING THE BOMBERS 


aicpeeaag : Containing many detailed diagrams as well 

One hundred instructional sound films were examine: as realistic scenes that will be of great aid 
The sampling must be qualified with the ord selected \ to airplane spotters, air raid wardens and 
though the one hundred titles were picked haphazardly fror others. Not too technical for the average 
the library of the Visual Education Bureau of the University civilian. | reel sound and silent versions. 


of Michigan, that three-year-old library naturally a s¢ 


lected one in itself. Further evidence that these films were THE WARNING 

not the average, but rather above it, was obtained by con Showing what can be done, before, during 
paring the list with the directory of five hundred educa and after an air raid to protect lives and 
he American Council of property. 3 reels sound. 


tional films being issued by tl 
Education. Ninety of the one hundred films used in thi ema 
study may be found listed in that director STOP THAT FIRE 


A preliminary examination of ten films was made in ordet How to extinguish incendiary bombs. 





ro) 
7 


to gain practice in identifyi 


were to be measured in the at niviie: 1 stud The d sie WAR and ORDER 

obtained during the preliminary stud s not used in the 

final calculations LONDON FIRE RAIDS 
Each of the one hundred films was viewed at least twice 

In cases where the accuracy of the timing was in doubt, GOOFER TROUBLE 


Ses cin, sdaase sevieaeh toc tad ae, he WOMEN AT WAR 


film was always reviewed for a t he of 





























time spent in the process of measuring and recording the 
sound and motion utility of a single reel was ordinaril Send for Catalog of 2200 Entertainment 
thirtv minutes and Educational Subjects. 
As well as getting an analysis of the motion efficiency of 
present-day teaching films, it was possible to make a con Ps /) Y, 
parison with a similar study made in 1923 by H. Y. Me “Yl GY Uf 
Clusky. By adhering exactly to definitions stated in hi r 


16 MM 
1924 report and consulting him personally for borderline bentenrainm en EOMaMNY EME: OU CATIONAL 4 
applications, it was hoped that the present study would 25 W. 45th St. Dept. E-4 New York 


provide an accurate follow-up. 
Still scenes were defined rigidly as those scenes in 




















there was no apparent action. Scenes that were still except 








for rippling or running water, rising smoke, or movement 
caused by wind were considered action pictures \ chart SOUND SLIDEFILM EQUIPMENT 
or diagram was termed as still until it w altered; then 


it was termed action whether the alteration was actual RECORD PLAYERS 
animation or just a changing legend, moving arrow, o! 
shifting line. Thus a measurable amount of still chart and TURNTABLE UNITS 
diagram actually was timed as motion 
Measurements made for the motion study were in seconds 
of time. H. Y. McClusky used a mechanical film winder, PORTABLE PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 


and calculated in terms of linear measure He believes ; ; 

however, that measuring in units of time with accurate stop the market, Sasol chgea eel en. bee 

clocks during actual projection (as was done in the present dual speed. 

study) is the more adequate method Producers of Masterpiece Paintings Programs with recorded 
The unit of measure used in figuring percentages was the commentary by 

scene. All of the film shot from a single setting of the DR. DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 

camera was considered one scene Panning could take place Official Extension Lecturer, The Art Institute of Chicago. 

within a scene. In films that contained interpretive sound America’s most eminent lecturer on the fine arts. 


These programs are suitable for classroom, school assembly, 
, and public entertainment. Can be had on rental or purchase 
the total number of scenes formed the basis for the per basis, at a fraction of the cost of having Dr. Watson for a 
personal appearance. 


the ratio of the number of scenes including such sound to 


centage. - ; 
For the purpose of this study, it was assumed that the Write for full details today. 
lecture on the sound track had no sound utility Sound that was 0. J. MeClure Talking Pictures 
actually an inherent element in the scene was considered the 1117 West Washington Boulevard 
only sound that increased reality of presentation Chicago 











’ on ered — 
(Concluded on page 157) 
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The Educational Screen 


NEW FILMS OF THE MONTH , 
As They Look to A Teacher Committee 


Conducted by L. C. LARSON 


Instructor in School of Education 
Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Land Birds of the Eastern United States (Heidenkamp 
Nature Pictures) 3 reels, kodachrome, 16mm. silent. Sale 
price $80 per reel. Apply to producer for prices of 100 ft. 
reels combined in any sequence purchaser desires. 

In natural color thirty-two common land birds of the Eastern 
United States are shown in activities which include feeding, 
flight, nesting, and feeding young. In nearly all cases differ- 
ences in coloration between male and female are illustrated. 
Titles between each of the sequences give the name of the bird. 

Reel 1: Downy Woodpecker, male, feeding; Northern 
Flicker, male and female, young, flight, feeding young; Prairie 
Horned Lark, both sexes, feeding, nest and egg, young; Purple 
Martin, flock by house, flight, both sexes; Barn Swallow, both 
sexes, building of nest, feeding young; Tufted Titmouse, feed- 
ing in winter; Black-capped Chickadee, feeding in winter, 
tamed; White-breasted Nuthatch, feeding; Eastern House 
Wren, nesting; Catbird, nesting, tame young bird ready to fly; 
Brown Thrasher, male and female, feeding, feeding young. 

Reel 2: Eastern Robin, both sexes, feeding, nest and young; 
Wood Thrush, nesting, feeding young; Eastern Bluebird, both 
sexes, nest, young; Cedar Waxwing, both sexes, nest and 
young, feeding young; Red-eyed Vireo, both sexes, nest and 
young, feeding young; Black and White Warbler, male; 
Louisiana Water Thrush, demonstration of protective colora- 
tion; Black-throated Green Warbler, male; Magnolia Warbler; 
American Redstart, male; Yellow Warbler, both sexes, feeding. 

Reel 3: Eastern Cowbird, flocking, male and female, egg in 
another bird’s nest, feeding; Baltimore Oriole, both sexes, 
nesting, young, tensile strength of nest is demonstrated ; English 
Sparrow, nesting in woods, male and female, bathing, feeding, 
feeding young; Eastern Song Sparrow, both sexes, nest and 
young, feeding; Eastern Cardinal, male and female, nesting, 
feeding young, young bird ready for flight; Eastern Field 
Sparrow, nest and young, feeding young; White-throated 
Sparrow, male, feeding; Rose-breasted Grosbeak, both sexes, 
nest, feeding young; Eastern Chipping Sparrow, nest, feeding 
young; Eastern Goldfinch, both sexes, feeding, nesting, care of 
young. 

CoMMITTEE APPRAISAL: An excellent film for a study of the 
natural habitat of Eastern Land Birds. It can be used in na- 
ture study and science classes to show color-marking, location 
of nests, kind of materials used in building nests, food habits 
and parental care. The film cannot be used to show the differ- 
ent types of flight. The photography, in general, is outstanding 
for authentic colors and excellent close-ups. 





This monthly page of reviews is conducted for the 
benefit of educational film producers and users alike. The 
comments and criticisms of both are cordially invited. 

Producers wishing to have new films reviewed on 
this page should write L. C. Larson, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, giving details as to length, content, 
date on which the film was issued, basis of availability, 
prices, producer, and distributor. They will be informed 
of the first open date when the Teacher Committee will 
review the films. The only cost to producers for the 
service is the cost of transporting the prints to and 
from Bloomington. This Cost Must Be Borne By The 
Producers. 











Assisted by LLOYD F. EVANS 


Assistant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Extension Division 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Americans All (Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri 
can Affairs) 2 reels, 16mm, sound. Apply to distributor: 
free sources or permission to purchase prints for $17.60. 

This film, by Julien Bryan, presents the ways of life—in 
dustries, schools, and recreation—in the twenty America 
republics south of the Rio Grande. 

By means of animated maps, the film points out that Soutl 
\merica was settled more than a hundred years before North 
America. Shots of Aztec dances, of the ruins of architecture 
and terracing of the Inca capitol, Cuzco, show the ancient 
civilization. Animated maps again are used to point out the 
political and economic dependence upon Europe prior to the 
political revolts of the early 19th century. Modern com 
munication and transportation between North and Sout! 
America are shown. 

A series of flash shots show some of the natural resources 
and industries of the country, together with the varied land 
scapes of the different sections. These include harvesting 
of coffee, of bananas and sugar; views of ranches in the 
Argentine, and of herds of llamas in the Andean country 
Commentator suggests mineral wealth of the continent: coppet 
nitrate, tin, manganese. Remote village scenes are contrasted 
with modern industrial cities. Some modern industries: build 
ing, meat packing, and newspaper publishing are pictured 

Some of the problems of education and public health are 
suggested and scenes are shown of public and church schools 
both urban and rural, of institutions for medical researcl 
and of field clinics. 

The film closes with a series of scenes showing the recrea 
tional activities of the people. These include a gaucho picnt 
polo game, crew racing, soccer, pato, bull fighting, folk-danc- 
ing, movies, chess, swimming, and scenes from a debutante’s 
ball and a city supper club 


COMMITTEE APPRAISAL: The teacher will find in this filn 
much material useful for the study of the agricultural, natural, 
industrial, or human resources of the Latin American countries 
It emphasizes the need for fostering cultural relations and ar 
exchange of ideas as well as goods between the United States 
and Latin America to develop the policy of hemisphere solidat 
ity. The committee was unanimous in declaring “Americans 
All” to be the best general film on Latin America now avail 
able for educational use. 


Tall Tales (Brandon Films, Inc.) 1 reel, 16mm. sound. Appl) 
to producer for rental sources. Sale price $40 

“Tall Tales” presents ballad singers Burl Ives, Joshua White, 
Will Geer, and Winston O'Keefe singing three authenti: 
\merican folk songs: 
and “John Henry.” 5 
house kitchen-yard after the noon-day meal. Dressed as farn 


“Strawberry Roan,” “Grey Goose,” 
Background for the singers is a farm 
hands and cook, the singers play horse-shoes and sing the 
ballads with a guitar accompaniment to while away a carefree 
quarter-hour before returning to their work in the fields 

The homely philosophy of “Strawberry Roan,” in which ar 
over-confident bronc’ rider is chastened by a fall in the dust 
from a bucking western cow-pony; the childlike delight in 
fabulous exaggeration and fireside tales of wonder to whicl 
“Grey Goose” appeals; and the inevitableness of “John Henry’s” 
tragedy, in spite of his super-human effort are true growths 
from the rich mould of the pioneer generations of America 
As Alan Lomax, Curator of Folk Songs for the Library 
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SON OF THE NAVY 
a eo ng rt fn 
MANSE BOMBING OF PEARL HARBOR 
or comedy short added free 


Manse Film Library CINCINNATI 








Congress, says in his introduction to the ntemplated set 
oO! which “Tall Tales” 1s a part, “There 


these ballads, nothing stressed—the peopl 


know the facts, it’s their story, the story of At 





COMMITTEE APPRAISA This film can 1 oO gre 
advantage to enrich student experience in the stt f liter Ath ee k 
ture and musi Students of American literat vill brits e er you see 
greater understanding and appreciation to the reading and di 
‘ussion of the folk ballad after seeing and heari these tht EDUCATION or ENTERTAINMENT 
ballads sung The atmosphere and informal m of foll 
music is well demonstrated It is to be hoped that in fut 


films of the projected series the personalities of the singe you will find that 
will be submerged more successfully into the types 1 
the VISUAL way is the BEST way! 


represent. 


Addresses of Producers and Distributors 
Brand Films. 1600 Broadway, New York, Ne \ 


Heidenkamp Nature Pictures, 538 Glen Arden Drive, Pitt | NCREASE your knowledge of world affairs 


burgh, Pennsylvania 


; and home affairs; enjoy the thrills of your favorite 
wee ee ee Pverere is aged oF sport in season and out of season; "See America” 


ion Picture Jureau, 444 Madison Avenue \ YOrk 


York. and travel to the four corners of the world; ... or 
see Hollywood's greatest stars in their greatest 
Masterpiece Paintings in Color Slides pictures, just as they are shown on the screens of 


+ 


Reviewed mmittee of art teachers at ersuty) America's theatres! 
\ set of forty reproductions of . us paintings has be Here are some of the outstanding dramatic, 
prepared by ! }. McClure Lalking ictures, 11 WV. 


musical, and comedy successes of the year, pro- 


ington Boulevard, Chicago in the form ot 2x2 Koda 
glass slides. and single or double frame filmstrips, accor nounced by the leading motion picture critics as 
panied by two di ible 1 12” 3s p.m, 1 I 


These forty full color slides with recor ecture by D1 “Pictures You Must Not Miss!’’ 


Dudley Crafts Watson present a pleasant] ysual approa Th . . 

ree Convulsing Comedies CHARLES BOYER 
“a appreciation of painting through a 1 im Vv ; d MARGARET SULLAVAN i 
to the apy a ee Starring Abbott & Costello! °" - 


closely approximating the conditions ; “BACK STREET” 

, ‘ ways 5 4] Gg a as PTs rh, Comedies that you can see over Fannie Hurst's greatest novel 
through several galleries ot the nicage \ ; * and over again. Critics and pub- brought to life on the screen. 
slides include examples of Byzantine; Sienn lems! lic were unanimous in their DEANNA DURBIN in 


sraise of 
French and Dutch Realistic; French Impressionistic; | er MBURK PRIVATES” “NICE GIRL?” 


Franchot Tone and Walter Bren- 














lish Dynamic: Colonial American; Moder \met in; al A comedy of army rookies with nan in Miss Durbin's finest pi 

l ’ pict- 
Modern Experimental painting Religious paintings, land Abbott & Costello and the ure, 
“ pr! ‘ th 5 : Andrews Sisters. “MODEL WIFE” 
scapes, seascape portraits, and genre subjects are shown “IN THE NAVY” Another rollicking comedy, star- 
in a variety of treatments Dr. Watson's interpretation of Abbott and Costello and Dick ring Joan Blondell and Dick 
iyi 2 , Powell and the Andrews Sisters. Powell 
the subject matter oi tl paintings is gene 1 interspers¢ 

, seedh gg “HOLD THAT GHOST” “The Lady from Cheyenne” 
with intormative, non-technical discussiot t ty le ind Abbott and Costello, The An- A great picture, produced by 
novement represented togvethet wit interectit detail drews Sisters and Ted Lewis and Frank Lloyd, starring lovely 
nov Ss ref ted, t wit his band Loretta Young. 
about the personalities of the painters 

\dult study clubs, extension lecture prograi elementat . 
A eae al cealeeeelie oik aaaueel should Write Immediately to 
find the slides with the recorded lectures useful as introduc Universal's Non-Theatrical Department for full information 

in . wi about these full length feature attractions as well as the most 

tory and motivating material prece ding detatl UuSsi01 complete catalog of short-subject comedies, musicals, travel- 
on the appreciation of painting Many of the ndividual slide ogues and animated cartoons ever assembled! 
could be grouped to illustrate chronol 
the treatment of landscapes and portraits, historical 


VE lopments, and sty listi variations 


The recording is of good quality, though t lusion of UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
a chime signal or other slide-changing cue would have made 
the program easier for the projectionist \ few « he 
Slides fail to do justice to the original paintins it they aré COMPANY INC 
on the whole, very satisfactory Though a more orthodo»x . e 
organization of the material and the inclusion of additional 
Pi ET OCP gO gE SE Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
generally useful in high school and university classe tudy CIRCLE 7-7100 


ing composition and technique, it would have lessened 








appeal on both the elementary and adult lev 
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SOMETHING AWE; WA HAS BEEN ADDED 10 ae zs 


Texas Conference on Radio 
and Visual Education 





The Second Annual Texas Conference on Radio 
and Visual Education, sponsored by the State Depart 
ment of Education, will meet at Baylor University, 
Waco, on April 23, 24, and 25. Zone IX, Division o 
Visual Instruction of the National Education Associa 
tion and Region 5 of Association for Education by 


Radio will meet in conjunction with the conference. 

The Texas Conference on Radio and Visual Educa 
tion is designed to promote a wider and more effective 
use of radio and visual aids in education and is held 
annually in a different section of the state in order to 
bring its benefits closer to the schools. This year the 
over-all theme is the role of radio and visual aids in 
Contents of Kit No. V-05I—U. S$. GEOGRAPHY the national war eftort. 


Featured speakers to be presented at the conference 

VISUAL AID D. Rishworth, Di ic Sar 
TEACHING AIDS are Thomas D. Rishworth, Director, Public Service. 
CORRELATED and INTEGRATED with your GEOGRAPHY textbook ih Srnmcing Compeny ; Os. 1. Bean tye, 
Prepared Under the Guidance of Director, Evaluation of School Broadcasts, Ohio State 





@ EDITORIAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE University; Dr. Winifred C. Cullis, Women’s Sec- 

Well Known Specialists in Visual Education , . : , . . : . ‘ 
@ CURRICULUM RELATIONS COMMITTEE tion, British Library of Information, New York ; Wes- 
Outstanding Classroom Teachers ley Greene, National Film Board, Ottawa, Canada; 
HE representative KIT ON U. S. GEOGRAPHY contains 5 film strips, 5 - . a te s eas Tf we + ss : = 
colored wall maps and charts, a collapsible diorama, 24 photographs, Kenneth MacGowan, Office of Coordinator of Inter- 
set of 96 adhesive symbols (an entirely new device for providing student American Affairs; W i Powell, Chairman, Zone 
activity in constructing graphs and symbol maps), and teacher's guide. oom ‘Sig ls nate ; ‘ ‘ RES ‘ ‘ 
Price of KIT is amazingly low—Write for details to: IX. Division of Visual Instruction, NEA; Dean B. F. 
Pittenger, School of Education, University of Texas; 
' nc. S : a s : a - : 
480 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. L. A. Woods, State Superintendent; Pat Neff, Presi- 





dent, Baylor University, Waco; Dr. Joe P. Harris, 
OO  — ——— County Superintendent, Dallas. 

Work study groups and special clinics will constt 
tute the real heart of the conference. The work stud) 
groups will consider such problems as: Organizing and 
Administering a Visual Education Program ; Problems 
and Functions of Film Libraries; Teacher Training in 
Radio and Visual Education; Utilizing Visual Aids 
in the Elementary and Secondary School Program, 
and in College Instruction; Audio-Visual Aids in Re 
ligious Education; Special Problems of Radio and 
Motion Pictures; Radio Workshop and the Simulated 
Broadcasts; Problems in Utilization of Radio in the 
Elementary and Secondary School. 

The clinics, which will combine practical demonstra 





tions of techniques and procedures as well as equip- 
ment, will deal with projection and equipment, pro- 


Gerald D. McDonald's duction of educational films, construction and use of 
. : : mounted materials, still 
Educational Motion Pictures | 

and Libraries cational script writing, studio production of radio pro- 

. ] 


techniques in classroom utilization of visual aids, edu- 
grams, production and use of transcriptions, and 


objects and museum pieces, 


Although films have unusual values as implements of evaluation of radio and propaganda analysis 

education, their use at the present time is severely re During the course of the conference the latest films 
stricted largely because of unsolved difhculties in dis- ‘ ss ‘ ; 

tribution at the consumer level. How libraries may will be shown on health, social science, vocations, 
improve this situation is the subject discussed in a large civilian defense, natural science, inter-Americanism, 
part of this report of a study made for a Joint Committee documentary films. arts and crafts. teacher-training 


of the American Film Center, Association of School Film 
Libraries, American Council on Education, and the A.L.A 


1942. 196 p. Cloth, $2.75 be presented by the Texas School of the Air, by the 
University of Texas, by the Waco Public Schools, 


and by WFAA, Dallas. 
American Library Association — Chicago Cooperating with the State Department of Educa 


RS ENE er eR tion in the conference are Texas universities and col- 


vocational guidance, and music. Special broadcasts will 


.a must for your reading list’ —EpUCATIONAL SCREEN 
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TWO 


oles Up-to-the Minute Series 


leges, Texas State Teachers’ Association, Texas Cor 

gress of eaiie and Teachers, Texas Federation of HOME FRONT OFFENSIVE FILMS 
Women’s Clubs, Division of Visual Instruction of 

NEA, and the Association for Education by Radio in 16 mm sound 


Visual-Vocational Joint Session I. MODEL AIRPLANE BUILDING 
On Friday evening, March 27. 1942 a joint meeting and AVIATION FILMS 


of the Visual Instruction Section and the Vocational 


Guidance Section of the New York Society for the YOUTH TAKES TO WINGS 4 reels. Rental $10.00 
Experimental Study of Education was _ held Phe An official National Aeronautics film. A clear, vivid, exposition 
oe included h h s ee = id: of the science of aero-dynamics. Demonstrations of air flow, mass 
program inciuded the showing of two new guidance density and thermals, with explanation in simple layman's language 
films, ““I Want a lob” and “Courtesv Comes to Tow1 understandable alike to the young student and the adult. 
with a panel discussion by guidance counselors from SKY DEFENDERS 5 reels... Rental $20.00 
a cae cmateceuen Tatil Taal a neni eas partie In beautiful, natural color. Made in cooperation with the U. S. 
cit) paste and mate high chool . based on an evalua Air Corps. Canfield Cook, aviation authority, describes and _pic- 
tion of the films in the light of the objectives of guid tures training of U. S. Air Cadets. Shows spectacular flying 
’ 7 Pe scenes, including a simulated bombing flight in close formation 
ance counseling and of pupils’ reactions by up-to-the minute fighter planes. 

The film made in shadowgraph technique, “Colum AVIATION ENGINE 2 reels. Rental $4.00 
bus’ was the basis of another kind of discussion. The Die assembly and inspection. Produced with cooperation of the 
a ; = ‘ ; Missouri Aviation Institute. A valuable training aid in the study 
film was pre duced in Vancouver, B. ¢ by a schoo of aviation engines. Identifies all major units, the sub-assemblies, 


al d indicates the functi f each. 
principal, Mr. Morrison. Mrs. Gertrude H. Selkowe a 


a sixth-grade teacher, told how her class responded 
this film. 

The chairman of the Visual Instruction Section for 
the meeting was Mrs. Esther L. Berg, Assistant Pri 
cipal of Junior High School 159. Dr. lona Logie of 
Hunter College High School acted as chairman fo1 


the Vocational Guidance Section, and as panel leadet 


Hoban with U.S. Signal Corps 


Charles F. Hoban, Jr., formerly with the Phila 
delphia Public School System as Special Assistant in 





Visual Education, has been commissioned Captain 

the U. S. Signal Corps and will handle the distribution 

of the Army’s training films. These films are not made 

for > oener: thlic. but ar listributed to Arn 

for the general public, but are di ih From ‘Youth Takes to Wings"' 


camps through Corps area libraries. They give met 


in the armed forces instruction in use of equipment [| RUSSIA 
4 4 : s 


military strategy, and vital technica s aff 
ing the welfare of the modern army Russian Civilian Defense.....3 reels.....Rental $6.00 
It has been reported that 370 reel f ; > 4] A thrilling picture showing how Russia mobilized, not only her 
Bk, i ANS fighting forces, but also her civilian population, including her 
are scheduled for production during the first half « women. 


1942. Many of these are being made by the Resear RUSSIA FIGHTS BACK 4 reels. Rental $8.00 








Council of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and How Russian men and machines exploded the myth of ‘Nazi 
— ; pai ‘ , . Invincibility. 
Sciences in Hollywood. They includ LH] " 
ving th ecg sneer Brae oes RUSSIAN CULTURE. 4 reels. Rental $8.00 
R Se Oe ee Se a“ - ae oe Includes Tschaikowsky's ''Swan Lake Ballet'’, ‘Golden Mountains” 
rattery, Engineer Corps Equitpmes MW ¢ by Dimitri Shostakovitch, folk songs and sports in the U.S.S.R. 
atl Fotnaten Saldine ry oat ee 7 
Individual Infantry Soldier. The Signal Corps ha THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 4 reels. Rental $8.00 
, - . , f - vt + , sa? \ ‘ ‘ . 
moved recently from F‘ Monm \ lerse Training of Russian children and camera reports of Russia's far 
into the building in Astoria. New Yorl hich former] flung Empire, including Moscow, the Soviet Arctic and Armenia. 
housed Erpi Classroom Films and Audio Productions Write to our nearest exchange: 
> ‘ - Ideal Pictures Corporation Bertram Willoughby 
Equipment Committee to Advise WPB Pictures, Inc. 
a . 4 : 28 East Eighth Street Suite 600—1600 Broadway 
\ \ isual Educati nN Prow ctio1 | ipment s11] Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
committee of the Photographic Equipment Indu Stevens-Ideal Pictures 
. ; b : ' ; 18 South Third Street 89 Cone Street, N. W. 
try has been formed bv the Bureau ndustt ionatts, ‘Bene Atianta, Georgia 
Advisory Committees. Washington yey : 
: , . mm Film raries 
Jesse L. Maury is the Government's presiding SS dee a on 2024 Main Street 
officer. Members of the sub-committee art . ra ideal Pict 
' , wens-Idea ures 
A. J. Bradford, Motion Picture Engineering Co., 7 Coors Bidg. Milwaukie Branch, Drawer H, 
Detroit; Ellsworth C. Dent, RCA: E. B. DeVry sateten, Colerete Portiend, Oreges 
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A masterful library of 16mm Color Films 
“LAND BIRDS OF THE EASTERN UNITED STATES" »»»»»»»»» 


Downy Woodpecker . Northern Flicker . Prairie Horned Lark . Purple 
Martin « Barn Swallow « Tufted Titmouse ,. Blackcapped Chickadee 

White—breasted Nuthatch ,. Eastern House Wren . Catbird . Brown 
Thrasher e Eastern Robin . Wood Thrush « Eastern Bluebird . Cedar 
Waxwing . Red-eyed Vireo . Black and White Warbler . Louisiana 
Water Thrush . Black-throated Green Warbler « Magnolia Warbler 
e American Redstart . Yellow Warbler « Eastern Cowbird . Balti-— 
more Oriole ~ English Sparrow . Eastern Song Sparrow . Eastern 
Cardinal , Eastern Field Sparrow . White-throated Sparrow . Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak « Eastern Chipping Sparrow . Eastern Goldfinch. 


"KNOW YOUR BIRDS'' »»»»»>»>»»»»»>»> D>» >>> DDD DDD DD 
Robin . Bluebird . Wood Thrush . Titmouse . Chickadee . Nuthatch 
Heidenkamp Kodachrome films are outstanding for authentic colors, superb 
lighting, and excellent close-ups. They hold the interest of child and 
adult alike. Rentals are available from leading extension bureaus and 


other color film lending services. Sold by us in 100, 200, and 400 ‘oot 
reels. For full particulars write 


HEIDENKAMP NATURE PICTURES 


538 GLEN ARDEN DRIVE PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















"STAR SPANGLED BANNER” 


SPECIAL 60 ft. 16mm TRAILER 


Tue camera sweeps grandly across the American scene, depicting 
the vastness and resources of these United States. The whole is 
synchron zed against a moving orchestration of the stirring National 
Anthem. On each succeeding scene, the words of “THE STAR 
SPANGLED BANNER” are superimposed 


SOUND....$3.00 SILENT....$2.00 8mm SILENT... .$1.00 
“SCHICKLEGRUBER” (Hitler doing the Lambeth Walk) 


The trick camera gets to work on Adolf and the goose-stepping 
Gestapo Hepeats . . and the Nazi Big Parade slows down to a 
walk It’s riotous entertainment and a sure-cure for Axis jitters 
when the parading Elite Guard of ‘‘Honor’’ swings into the 
original British version of the hilarious Lambeth Walk! 


100 ft. 16mm Sound. .$6.00 Silent..$2.75 Smm Silent. .$1.75 
AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR WRITE 


HORNSTEIN PHOTO SALES 


Dept. 4ES, 320 W. Ohio St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
700 Elm St., DALLAS, TEXAS 








NEW CIVILIAN DEFENSE TRAINING FILMS 


16 MM SOUND _ oe — OR PURCHASE 


AIR RAID WARDEN 


A one-reel training film, showing warden’s duties before and during a 
blackout. Ideal for acquainting children of all ages with the important 
role their block warden plays in home defense. Rental, $2.50. Sale, $25. 


xk 

Write for complete list (including description and prices) of other British 
and American War and Defense films including: 

FIGHTING THE Abe BOMB—THE WARNING—LONDON FIRE RAIDS 
—BATTLE OF BOOKS—AUSTRALIA MARCHES WITH BRITAIN— 
RUSSIA'S MILLIONS MOBILIZE—THUNDER OVER ORIENT—BEFORE 
THE DOCTOR COMES—SPOTTING A BOMBER—TOWARDS UNITY— 
A FEW OUNCES A DAY—WOMEN IN DEFENSE—ALUMINUM—OUR 
ENCHANTED ISLES—ALASKA—GATEWAY TO INDIA—CALIFORNIA 
FOREST FIRE PREVENTION —CASTLE WAR FILMS—SONS OF 


PHOTO & SOUN D INC. 


153 KEARNEY ST. (Tel. EXbrook 2103) 
Producers and Distributors of Educational and 
industrial Motion Pictures and Sound Slide Films. 

SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 


BELL & HOWELL FILMOSOUND LIBRARY 








SLIDES General Science...................... 11 rolls 

Principles of Physics................ 7 rolls 
35 mm. Principles of Chemistry............ 8 rolls 
F EL M Fundamentals of Biology........ 8 rolls 


Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 


VISUAL SCIENCES, 5s%. Suffern, New York 








MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 


RapiO MAT 
TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 


TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES USE RADIO MATS 


on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 


1819 Broadway. Dept. V, New York City 


50 RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. 
Accept no substitute. 














The Educational Screen 


DeVry Corp., Chicago; G. P. Foute, Raven Screen 
Corp., New York City; Louis B. Fisch, Motion Pic- 
ture Screen and Accessories Co., Inc., New York 
City = J. C. Heck, Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., Chicago; 
Ben Marks, Keystone Mfg. Co., Boston; C. H. 
Percy, Bell & Howell Co., Chicago; I. L. Nixon, 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester; Philip 
Malickson, Sentry Safety Control Corp., Philadel- 
phia; Axel Monson, Ampro Corp., Chicago; W. 5S 
Vaughn, Eastman Kodak, Rochester; Alexander 
Victor, Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, Ia. ; 
L. J. Welch, Classroom Laboratories, Inc., Chicago ; 
H. E. Eller, Radiant Mfg. Corp., Chicago; B. J. 
Kleerup, Society for Visual Education, Inc., Chicago ; 
B. H. Witherspoon, Spencer Lens Co., Buffalo. 
This committee will consult with and advise offi- 
cials of the War Production Board concerning prob- 
lems caused in the industry by the scarcity of essen- 


tial materials, and on priority problems. 


H. C. Grubbs Presents Educational Award 


The 1942 Educational Award of the Associated 
Exhibitors, National Education Association, was pre- 
sented to Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan, of the Cali- 
Grubbs, Vice 
President, Erpi Classroom Films Inc. As_ retiring 
President of the Associated Exhibitors, Mr. Grubbs 


fornia Institute of Technology, by H. 


made the presentation before some forty-five hundred 
guests of the organization in the San Francisco Munic- 
ipal Auditor- 
ium Tuesday 
evening, Feb- 
ruary 24. The 
event was a 
feature of the 
convention of 
the Ameri- 
‘an Association 
of School Ad- 
ministrators. 
\fter citing 
in detail Dr. 
Millikan’s 
ichievements in 
the field of 
physics and his 


service to edu- 





cation in gen- Dr. Millikan, left, receiving 
eral. Mr. the Award from Mr. Grubbs 


Grubbs presented the eminent scientist with an 
especially prepared illuminated manuscript bearing the 


citation. 


SMPE Spring Convention 


Emphasizing the important role played by the motion 
picture industry in maintaining American morale, the 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers has decided to 
hold its Spring Convention in May as has been its 
custom for 25 years. The five-day session will be held 

Hollywood, starting May 4. 
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Some Noted Users 


of 


Screens 











U.S. Air Corps National Youth Admin. 

U.S. Signal Corps University of lowa 

U.S. O.M. Corps Univ. of New Hampshire 

U.S. Naval Tr. Sta. Univ. of Wisconsin 

U.S. Army Post Exch. Univ. of Minnesota 

U.S. Maritime Commission Univ. of St. Louis 

U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Univ. of Cincinnati 

U.S. Treasury Dept. Board of Educ., Chicago 

Fed. Bur. of Investigation Board of Educ., New York “INSTITUTIONAL” 

British War Ministry Okla. Agr. & Mech. College MODEL DS 

| gow are enthusiastic over Radiant's unsurpassed ease of operation— 52” x 52” 
the absence of set screws and similar nuisances—the fact that you can 60” - 60” 

adjust the screen in an instant, without effort, to any height, 36" to 60° — 52” x 12” 


the rigid alignment—the ripple-free surface without twist or wrinkle—the 
extraordinary strength with a minimum of weight. And of course, the 
unequalled, GUARANTEED, non-fading, non-chipping, "Hy-Flect'’ glass- 
beaded screen surface that holds your picture always in focus. Radiant 
can help you. Write for FREE Illustrated Folder. 


Perfect Rigidity 
and Alignment 


—with these exclusive 
features: 


AUTOMATIC CLUTCH 


RADA? MANUFACTURING CORP. 1140-46 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill og 


EXTRA STRONG SQUARE TUBING 








Ten Best 1941 Features eliminated subtitles. However, in substituting the sound 
track for subtitles it was found necessary to increase the 

Gone With the Wind, David O. Selznick’s productior speed of the film from twenty-four feet per minute to thirty- 
of Margaret Mitchell’s novel, was voted the best film six feet per minute. One-third (33.3 percent) of the film 
ot 1941 by motion picture critics and reviewers in the is sacrificed for the change from printed to spoken com- 
omen poll cotsicend tt Bast Day, "The production mentary Chis percentage is based on the projection time 
SES <i : j ici for the silent film. Calculated on the basis of silent length 
distributed by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, received 452 films, the 12.2 figure for still percentage in sound films 
votes out of a total of 548. The other nine features would become 8.1. Thus the up-to-date figure for percentage 
in order of their selection are: Sergeant York (Warnet of unused motion utility (with which to compare McClusky’s 


Bros.); The Philadelphia Story (Metro-Goldwyn 43.27 percent) is 41.4. 


ves sa ) , . Results show that if the interpretive sound percentage is 
Mayer); Citizen Kane (RKO Radio); Here Comes ws I I g 


iveraged for one hundred films it amounts to 16.84. Only 


4 , a)° : > > ) kK ; ° . ° . . 
Mr. Jordan (Columbia); The Little Fores (RKO fifty-six of the subjects contain interpretive sound in any 
Radio); Aitty Foyle (RKO Radio); The Great Di degree. Of the forty-four films that are simply “talking” 
tator (United Artists): Meet John Joe (Warner pictures there are twenty-four that could well make use of 
] S sou | sino 10 r. > 5 —? - ace ales. 
es): Blosssns ia the Dest (Meteatichioe natural sound Using eighty-one films as a_ basis for calcu 
itions, the percent of sound utility will be 20.80. Averaging 


Mayer ). e amount of interpretive sound just among the fifty-six 
. actual “sound” films will raise the percent figure to 30.80. 
Experimental Research 


‘ oar i Conclusion 
(Concluded from page 151) 


I 


Kighteen years of ever increasing educational film pro- 


An examination of the results shows that the still scene duction apparently have seen a negligible amount of progress 
percentage is 12.2 for the one hundred sound films It in utilizing the inherent element of action that the motion 
appear that more than twelve percent of the ontent ot picture film possesses 
teaching films can be presented as faithfully | tereopticol lhe backers of the silent films have not lost the weight 
Slides, stereographs, or even flat pictures of their decade-old arguments. The sound commertary still 

H. Y. Met lusky found in 1923 that 11.19 percent of the dictates the form of the lesson. The spoken words narrow 
films he used was still picture material. His calculations the age limits for which the film is useful. Unfamiliar 
prove that at least 43.27 percent of the educational filn accent of the commentator, or just the strangeness of the 
available then (he claims to have used better-than-averag: voice, may cause misunderstanding and loss of attention. 
films in his study, too) was wasted motion utility, He cor In time the instructional sound film will surely realize all 
cludes that “about half of the standard film dealing wit its inherent possibilities for faithfulness of presentation. 
educational topics is composed of material inherently 1 Natural sound will be as much a part of the film as the 
different from photographs and reading matter which con photographs themselves. Then there will be no doubt as 
stitute the common textbook.” to its worth. Nevertheless it is evident from this study 

It was the amount of subtitle (32.08 percent) that gave that some of the educational motion pictures mistakenly called 
McClusky the principal basis for his indictment of the early sound films are today no better in motion and, yes, sound 


teaching film. Today a sound commentary has all but utility than many silent films produced twenty years ago. 
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Curient ‘Film News 


@ Errt Crassroom Fits, Inc., 1841 
Broadway, New York City, reports the 
following recently completed produc- 
tions, each 1 reel, 16mm. sound: 


The Development of Communication 
—presents the need for more rapid com- 
munication during the  pre-electric 
age and the inventions which made 
possible instantaneous communications: 
the battery, ground connection, electro- 


magnet, telephone, telegraph, cable, 
wireless, and radio. 
Simple Machines—shows the basic 


features of the lever, the inclined plane, 
the wedge, the pulley, and the screw. 
Applications of these devices to modern 
complex machines are demonstrated. 
The evolution of the machine and its 
part in contemporary civilization also 


is treated. 

The Weather—explains the Polar 
Front weather theory and describes 
meteorological instruments and methods. 
Animated photography portrays solar 
radiation, atmospheric circulation, and 
cyclone wave phenomena. Types and 
formations of clouds are shown and 
their significance interpreted. 

@ Castte Fitms, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 


Plaza, New York City, has released an- 
other subject in their “World Pa- 
rade” series: 

Bryce-Zion-Grand Canyon, present- 
ing the amazing wonders and splendor 





A glimpse of Bryce Canyon 


of these national parks—titantic sculp- 
tured images chiseled by ages of ero- 
sion, horse-shoe-shaped bowl 
with its “Queen Victoria,” its “Organ,” 
“Bluebeard’s Castle,” Bridge” 
and “Moon Temple.” A journey on tun- 
neled highways leads to Zion Canyon 
and its parade of inspiring peaks 
“Majestic,” “The Watchman,” and the 
austere “Court of the Patriarch.” Then 
on to the mightiest gorge of them all, 
the Grand Canyon. 16mm Kodachrome 
prints, silent or sound, are also avail- 
able on special order. 


Bryce’s 


“Tower 


@ Wacter O. Gutiown, Inc., 25 W. 
45th St.. New York City, has released a 
timely feature film in 16mm_ sound, 
namely : 


Fight On Marines—7 reels—an ex- 
citing, comedy-drama filmed with the 
active cooperation of the United States 
armed forces, much of the footage 
being photographed at the Opa Locha 
Marine Airport in Florida. The story 
concerns the attempts of foreign spies 
to steal the plans of a new bomb re- 
lease, and has for background the inter- 
esting life and activities of Uncle Sam’s 
seagoing soldiers. Wallace Ford and 
Toby Wing head the cast. 


@ [peat Pictures Corporation, 28 E. 
Fighth St., Chicago, has added many 
timely and significant films to its rental 
library of 16mm sound films. Among 
outstanding additions of this kind are: 

Youth Takes To Wings—4 
an official National 
ciation motion picture, produced with 
the cooperation of the Franklin Insti- 
tute of the State of Pennsylvania. A 
vivid exposition of the science of aero- 
dynamics, presented in simple 
language. 

Sky Defenders—5 color 
Produced with the cooperation of the 
(Army Air Corps. Canfield Cook, avia- 
tion authority, describes and pictures 
the training of U. S. Army Air Cadets. 


reels— 


\sso- 


Aeronautic 


layman's 


reels in 


Aviation Engines—2 reels—Produced 
with the cooperation of the 
Aviation Institute. A training aid for 
the primary student in the 
aviation engines. 


Missouri 


study of 


@ NartTIoNAl 
Ottawa, announces the following 16mm. 
sound subjects for 
the United States 
film repositories : 


Firm Boarp or CANADA. 
distribution in 
through established 
Maple Sugar—11 minutes, in color 
story of the maple 
of the oldest 
Canada 


sugar industry, one 
industries in French 
The color of Quebec woods in 
early spring is pictured as the habitant 
farmer drives his sleigh over the snowy 
earth and taps the maple trees for syrup. 
Commentary has been recorded in habi- 
tant English and also in the 
ventional English. 


more con 


Peace River—2() minutes, in color—a 


panorama of the conquest of the wilder- 


ness from early settler days up to the 


present. How pioneers have created 


great wheat lands, established fur farm 


ing and fished the rivers 1000 miles 
north of the Canadian border 
Battle of Brains—13 minutes—story 


of the army that fights behind the army, 
the research men working in their lab- 
oratories to 


perfect weapons of war 


more powerful than the enemy 
Call for 


showing the 


Volunteers—1(0) minutes 
activities of 


They 


Winnipeg 


women in war-time. realized 


The Educational Screen 


early that whatever was happening over- 
morale at home must be main- 
tained, and set up the first 
volunteer bureau in 1939. 


seas, 
Canadian 


IDEAL PicturES CorPORATION, 28 E 
Eighth St., Chicago, has acquired these 
subjects, as well as some thirty-odd other 
films on Canada produced by the Na 
tional Film Board of Canada, for rental] 
through their exchanges located in Chi 
Angeles, Memphis, Dallas, 
Portland (Ore.) Atlanta, New York, and 
Littleton (Colo.). The films are classi 
fied into 5 groups: “Democracy at War,” 
“Human and Natural Resources,” 
graphy of Canada,” “Sport,” and Color 


cago, Los 


“Geo 


Films.” 
®@ Branpon Fitms, Inc., 1600 Broad- 
way, New York City, is distributing 





The Warden on the job 


the first American instructional film on 


a phase of the problem of air raid pre 
cautions 


Air Raid Warden—] 


reel, 16mm 


sound—designed for use as an auxiliary 
teaching aid. It presents the functions 
of a local air raid warden, prior to 


and during a blackout. The subject is 


handled as a story, told by a typical 


warden as he performs his varied tune 
tions in a real life situation 

The film was produced by Photo & 
Kearney St., San Francisco 


in cooperation with officials and industrial 


Sound, 153 


executives. Copies will be available for 


from Brandon | 


rental and sale 
as well as the producers. 

BT: AMERICAN SoctAL HYGIENE As- 
SOCIATION, 1790 Broadway, New York 


City, aware of the increased importance 


of social hygiene in wartimes, and the 
need for films in this field for public 
army and navy education, has issued a 
new talking picture sponsored by the 
Association's Committee on National 
Defense, under the title: 

Health Is a Victory—1 reel, 16mm or 
35mm sound. The picture opens with 
scenes in an industrial plant. The com 
pany physician explains to an audience 
the facts about gonorrhea—its diag 
nosis, treatment and curt \nimation 


spread of the diseas« and 


traces the | 
compares its prevalence with other dis- 
eases. 


Willard 
Norman 


The film was produced by 


Pictures and photographed by 
Dyhrenfurth. 


(Continued on page 160) 
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ITH world attention focused on the Far 
East, authoritative classroom 
film, "The Philippine Islands," assumes a new im- 


Eastman’s 


portance for students everywhere. In_ vivid, 
graphic sequences, this film portrays the life and 
activities of the islands immediately preceding 
America’s entry into the war. Included is a brief 
picture of the islands and their chief industries 
... Animation showing the time required to 
travel from San Francisco to Manila by ship and 
by plane... Views of modern Manila... The 
sugar and coconut industries... Rice culture 
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... Scenes of the hemp industry showing har- 
vesting, preparation of the fiber, and the use of 
modern machinery in rope-making. 1 reel—$24. 

Also revised and brought up to date... “The 
Automobile.” Completed just before the change- 
over to war production, the film depicts Ameri- 
can mass production in its best-known form 
... follows the manufacture of the automo- 
bile from raw material to the finished prod- 
uct...covers production of tires and safety 
glass—testing new cars—modern highways and 
traffic conditions. 1 reel—$24. 


Write Eastman Kodak Company, Teaching Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


astman Classroom Films 


A street scene 
in Manila 


Rope-Making—a 
maior Philippine 
industry 
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AGAINST 


PROTECT FILMS cimare 


SCRATCH- 
moves — tL Fs sTiues ES. STAINS 


VAP.C)RATE Fata 


MARKS-THE 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR PHOTOFINISHER 
VAPORATECO..INC. BELL & HOWELL CO. 


130 West 46th St. 180! Larchmont, Chicage 
New York, N.Y. 716N. Labrea, Holiywcod 






(Continued from page 158) 


WM EastMAn Kopak Company, TEACH- 
ING Firms Dtvision, Rochester, New 
York, has revised their pre-war reel on 
the Philippines to bring it up to dat 
and give it more significance for students 
of current events. 

The Philippine Islands—1! reel, silent 
—depicts life and industries in the 
islands immediately preceding Ameri- 
ca’s entry into the war: sugar and 
coconut industries, rice culture, and the 
complete story of the hemp industry 
including factory scenes showing rope- 
making. There are views also of the 
city of Manila before the Japanese in- 
vasion. 

The Automobile—1! reel, silent—has 
also been re-edited. It presents a pic- 
ture of American mass production of 
automobiles from raw material to the 
finished product. The manufacture of 
tires and safety glass is also included. 


@ Vision Epucationat Propuctions, 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York City, have 
produced four new one-reel safety pic- 
tures in l6mm. sound, including two 
timely subjects to aid drivers of motor 
vehicles in war-time. 

Drive for Victory illustrates and nar- 
rates the various essentials of motor 
vehicle, petroleum and rubber conserva 
tion. It shows drivers the parts of a 
car that get the greatest wear, and the 
correct way to reduce that wear 

Check Well Before Using empha- 
sizes the importance of checking com 
mercial vehicles before starting out on 
their daily tasks. The film illustrates 
proper checking of tires, oil, lights, 
gasoline, brakes, radiator, etc 

Hustle and Bustle deals with safety 
in motor coach operation. It portravs 
every-day hazards of city and suburban 
bus drivers, and shows how to avoid 
accidents. 

Kitchen & Dining Room Safety pre- 
hazards that beset restaurant 
and kitchen workers, and customers in 


sents 


commercial eating places, and relates 
safety measures in well-regulated hotels 
and restaurants. 

All prints are for sale. 


@ Capirat Firm Service, 44 Michigan 
Theatre Bldg., Lansing, Mich., is dis- 
tributing a new color film produced 
through the cooperation of the Michi- 
gan Tuberculosis Association, entitled: 


The Case History of Lucy X—8(0 
feet, 16mm. sound, Kodachrome. It is 
the story of a young girl who, after 
her mother dies from tuberculosis, goes 
to live with an aunt in the country, In- 







fected with the dreaded germ in her 
early years, Lucy’s condition becomes 
steadily worse and she finally enters a 
sanatorium for treatment. There she 
learns the value of the tuberculosis as- 
sociation and sanatorium. 

This film is available for outright pur- 


chase. 


@ Ber & Howett Company, 1801 
Larchment Ave., Chicago, has exclusive 
distribution on a series of six single reels 
of 16mm motion pictures produced by 
the noted New York surgeon and medical 
cinematographer, Dr. Jacob Sarnoff, for 
practical instruction in first aid. 


Bleeding, Resuscitation and Shock is 
the title of a reel which follows a 
general introductory reel on the human 
body. Principal blood vessels and pres- 
sure points to check hemorrhage are 
shown, and artificial respiration illus- 
trated. 


Bandaging for Wounds and Burns 
is next demonstrated, using the trian- 
gular bandage, wound disinfection and 
other types of bandaging. Two other 
reels deal with emergency treatment of 
fractures—first, the simple, improvised 
splints; then, the application of fixed 
traction in splinting fractures. The 
final reel treats various methods of 
transporting the injured. 

The series follows the same general 
line of presentation that is used in the 
official Red Cross handbook and will be 
found most useful if used with that 
manual or other text 
Though “technical” in a sort of “popular 


under — study. 
science vein, the films are of sufficient 
general interest to be used by other 
than first-aid study groups 

Silent versions in color or black-and- 
white are now ready for rental or pur- 
chase. A sound version is in prepara 
tion. 


@ Visuart Epucation Service, Inc., 131 
Clarendon St.. Boston, Mass... has is 
sued three catalogues listing films on 
“America at War,” 
and “Our 


“Civilian Defense,” 
Heritage,” available from 


their library 


America at War is a compilation of 
16mm. subjects—48 
films showing the countries involved in 
the “War in the Pacific’, and 23 films 
which give the “Background of War,” 


silent and sound 


from the beginning of Japanese aggres- 
sion in 1891 depicted in “Thunder over 
Pearl 


Films covering the war in 


the Orient” to the bombing of 
Harbor. 
Europe also comprise this group. 


Civilian Defense offers a group of 40 
sound films which stress the need for 
civilian training. Included ar 
from Britain, visualizing their war ex- 
periences, “Fighting the Fire 
“Stop That Fire,” “Battle of Brains,” 
“Fight for Liberty,” and the Red Cross 
production “Marching with Old Glory.” 


many 


Bomb,” 


Our Heritage lists 33 subjects, in 
silent and sound, which present the de- 
velopment of our American way of life. 


The Educational Screen 


M RCA MANvuFAcTURING CoMPANY, INC., 
Camden, New Jersey, announces two 
new sound motion pictures, the latest 
in a growing series designed for use 
by schools. 


> 


Command Performance 2 reels—is 
the story of Victor Records, from the 
recording studio to the finished prod 
uct, told by Milton Cross The final 
sequence, in natural color, reviews 
number of the Victor Record albums 


Electrons on Parade—2 reels—tells 
ot the heart of all radio—the radio 


tube. It shows the function of one 


type of tube, the careful testing of 
materials used in its making, the com 
plete process of manufacturing and 
testing, and many of the usual and 
special applications of radio tubes 
National 
free films is handled by William Ganz 
Company, 19 E. 47th St.. New York 


purchased from 


distribution of these two 


City Prints can_ be 
the Educational Department of RCA 


Father Hubbard Cooperates 
With War Department 


One outstanding case of the value of 
motion pictures in the present emer 
gency comes to light in the information 
that Father Hubbard. the 


Priest,” has placed his entire Alaskan 


‘Glacie1 


film library at the disposal of the United 
states 
is seen when it is recalled that during 
vears Father Hubbard 


Army The importance of this 


the past fifteen 


has been exploring Alaska, gathering 
scientific data through the medium of 
both the motion and still camera. Dut 
ing this time he has acquired over one 
and a half million feet of 35mm. m 
tion picture film, and over 100,000 still 
pictures, covering all parts of \laska 
and including details that are of mucl 
value to the armed forces at this time 


\ 
With this convenient access to Fathe 
Hubbard's educational film library, pi 


tures of vital areas cal Me Quickly a) 


tained by the Army 


ized that Alaska has a coast line ot over 
27.000 miles, it becomes evident that 
Father Hubbard and his husky assist 


ants have gone to much effort in gathet 
ing such valuable photographic data. 
Father Hubbard has been building up 
1 


an educational film library ror man 


vears. His l6mm, sound library known 
as Father Hubbar« 


located at the University of Santa 


1 
] 
l 


f 


Educationa 


Clara, Santa Clara, Calif 
branches in Washington, Illinois, Penn 
svilvania. New York, and Massachusetts, 
1S available to sé hools on a rental basis. 
\ 16-page, illustrated catalog lists over 
covering all 


one hundred films, parts 


of the world. A 4-page folder, “Train 
ing for Defense.” has just been issued 
containing motion pictures portraying 
air raids in other countries, and scenes 


on various battlefronts. 

Don Oliver. formerly District Sales 
Manager for Victor Animatograph Cor- 
joined Father Hubbard 
Educational Midwestern 
Sales Distributor. with offices at 188 
W. Randolph St., Chicago 


poration, has 
Films as 
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ERP! CLASSROOM FILMS 


Presents 


“THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF COMMUNICATION" 


WHAT HATH 
GOD WROUGHT 









* MILITARY 
* INDUSTRY 
A Vivid Portrayal of Events Which Made % EDUCATION 


Instantaneous Communication Possible 





Maximum Training 
Course of Study Applications: in Minimum Time 


In the tremendous task of training 

Elementary and General Science millions of Fighting Men and many 
x ; millions in our factories, schools, etc., 
Social Studies thousands of films and Victor |émm 


PI | 
oll 


: Sound Motion Picture Projectors have 
History proved that they are indispensable to 
Industrial Arts National Defense. 

Physics “KEEP THEM WORKING™ In all branches of the 


U. S. Government War and Civilian Service, Victor 
° Animatophones are performing at "Top - Speed - For - 
Adult Education Victory." The largest trained personnel in the industry 
is constantly on the alert to give service and counsel 
so that “Training for Victory" for the smallest gathering 








For full information on this and 185 other film and for the very largest gathering, either indoors or out- 
. : : ; ; . doors, can continue without interruption. The Victor Animato- 
subjects in the Socia! Studies, Physical and Bio- phone, with its superior sound and picture 


: . . clarit’, and Victor Service, are at your disposal. 
logical Sciences, write for ' 


Booklet E Write for catalog or any 
needed information. 


Expi aartetchiuaad Inc. \ Cc © AVS 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. Dept. D-1, Davenport, lowa 
Branches: New York and Chicago 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 



























Vis ‘al Teaching Kit 


A “Kit of Visual Teaching Aids on 
United States Geography,” 
tured and distributed by Foley & Ed- 
munds, Inc. Visual Teaching Aids, 40 


manufac 


Lexington 
represents a new development in visual 
education. It presents an_ integrated 
body of visual aids of various types 
which together make up an extensive 
reservoir of teaching tools on which 
the teacher can draw for enriching 
her presentation of the indicated subject. 
The materials are closely correlated with 
the approved courses of study in Geo 
graphy and the basic text-books used in 
this subject. 

Every effort has been made to arouse 
and evoke student thought and student 
activity. The teacher's 
gnide contains suggestions toward that 
end. The guide also provides background 


accompanying 


factual materials on which both student 
and teacher can draw. The arrangement 
of the material and its nature permits 
great flexibility of use. 

The materials of the kit have been 
developed with the cooperation of a dis 
tinguished group of visual education ex- 
perts, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Daniel C. Knowlton of New York Uni 
versity, and with the aid of classroom 
teachers and other curriculum consultants. 

The contents of this kit are as follows: 

Filmstrips—(1) A Trip through the 
United States, 38 frames, emphasizing 
principal activities and occupations of the 
people which characterize each geo- 
graphic region; (2) Corn Industry; (3) 
Cotton Industry: (4) Lumber Industry; 
(5) Coal Industry. The four industrial 
films, each containing approximately 30 
frames, were selected as being typical 
major activities in four different sections 
of the country. Appropriate captions and 
questions designed to arouse interest, 
guide observation and challenge _ the 
pupil's thinking, have been inserted. 

Charts and Maps—Titles of the charts 
are: (1) Growth of Transportation and 
Its Role in the Growth of America; (2) 
Peoples Who Helped Build Our Coun- 
try; (3) The United States Is a Great 
Manufacturing Nation; (4) Some Kinds 
of Work Men Do; (5) Power, The 
Forces Man Uses to Do His Work. Each 
chart is 25 x 38 inches, in color, and 
printed on sturdy paper. 

Diorama—A scene showing the Colon 
ists and Indians in New England. Size 
25 x 15 x 8 inches, assembled. 
Adhesive Symbol Set—108 individual! 


Avenue, New York City, 





Contents of Teaching Kit— 

filmstrips, charts, diorama, 

photographs, maps, symbols, 
teacher’s guide 


one-inch symbols, in color, on the follow 
ing subjects: Farming, Lumbering, Trade 
and Commerce, Mining, Manufacturing, 
Grazing, Fishing, Dairying. Each symbol 
has an adhesive backing which may be 
applied to any smooth surface. The sym 
bol can be re-applied an unlimited num 
ber of times without losing its adhesive 
quality or injury to the surface. 
to the teacher new possibilities and op- 
portunities for pupil activity in con- 
structing graphs, maps, etc 

In Outline Map of the United States, 
Showing State Boundaries 


It gives 


For use as a 
base map in connection with the adhesive 
symbols. 

A Set of Twenty-Four Photograpis 
on United States Geography—Approx- 
imately 8 x 10 inches, printed on 8! 
x ll-inch paper. 

Teacher's Guide 


Spencer Reader for 
35mm Microfilm 


Spencer Lens Company of Buffalo, 


New York, has developed a Microfilm 
Reader designed to meet the specifications 
of the Committee on Scientific Aids to 
Learning established as a result of the 





Film reader with glass film book 
in place, 
Committee's investigation of the require- 
ments for a simple, inexpensive film 
reader. The instrument consists of a 
projection head, a glass film book, and 


Among the Producers 


the shadow box and screen. The pro 
jection head is a modern, well-designed 
opti al projection system This head is 
held by spring clips to the shadow box, 
which also serves as a support, and may 
be rotated to project the film in either 
a vertical or horizontal meridian. Opera 
tion of the instrument is simple Phe 
microfilm is placed in the glass film book 
and moved to show the desired page o1 
illustration. The glass film book consists 
of two pieces of glass, hinged and bound 
at the edges with cellophane tape, which 
spaces the film properly and protects it 

The image is projected onto the special 
screen and is so protected by the shadow 
box that a darkened room is unnecessary 
The image is flat and undistorted and 
microfilm material may be read for hours 
without optical discomfort 

The Reader in its simple form will 
accommodate rolls of film from a few 
inches to several feet in length. With 
long rolls, however, it is desirable to use 
the roll film attachment which is designed 
for rolls of film up to 100 feet in length 


New “RADIANT” Screen 


Announcement is made by Radiant 


Manufacturing makers of 
projection screens, at 1140 West Su 


perior Street, Chicago, of a new port 


Company, 


able glass-beaded screen rec ently added 
to their line of product. The new unit 
housing a large-size screen surface 
that can be quickly and easily set up—is 
said to embody minimum weight with 
maximum: strength and rigidity. Othe 
described features are the Raptan1 
‘Auto-lock” development which elimin 
ates set screws and other locking d 
vices, an automatic clutch that permits 
raising and lowering quickly and easily 
to any height on the tripod, which is 
constructed of strong square tubing on 
both upright and extension support 
Che new screen is known as the “In 
stitutional Model DS” and comes in four 


) 45” x60” 60” x60)” and 


$1zes 52” x52 5 
“9” .90" 


J X/<Z 


Bell & Howell “Flat Rate” 
Service Policy 


With all photographic equipment be 
coming increasingly difficult to obtain, 
Bell & Howell has taken what seems a 
wise step in making it easy and inex 
pensive for the Filmo owner to take the 


best possible care of his present camera 
and projector. In line with the conse 
vation order of the day, the makers of 
Filmo have inaugurated a low-cost, flat 
rate service system which applies to all 
models of their 8mm and 16mm cameras 
and projectors, and to Filmosounds. Cus 
tomers have their choice of several 
standardized service levels from simpl 
cleaning, adjusting and lubricating, to 
complete overhauling. 

For further information, see a Filmo 
dealer or write to Bell & Howell Com 
pany, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, 
[llinois. 


Chicago, 
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Lite-Lock Shading 


Latest improvements t the complet 


line of Draper darkening shades manu 
factured by the Luther O. Draper Shad 
Spiceland include 


Company, Indiana, 


the hinged-cover roller box for Liti 


Lack shades 


illustrated—gives easy 


This new principle—as 

y removal or appli 
cation of the roller shad Draper Lite 
Lock shading is highly efficient for lab 
oratory and motion pictures 

New and exclusive is the Draper 
Pakfold shade for economical and _ port 
able darkening. This shade is instantly 
demountab | « 
from the pat 
ented Draper 
pulley brack- 
et. It folds, 
then may be 
rolled, into a 
compact 
bundle s¢ 
curely held 
by a protec 
tive flap that 
fastens with 
turn buttons 
to the top 
slat. After 
Pakfold 
may be pull 


ise 


ed above the window, handily trans 
ferred to another room for darkening 
its bracket 
In the alter- 
nate hanging of the translucent and the 
darkening shade on tl window, 
both shades use the same bracket. Write 
for complete description and illustrations 


or easily demounted from 
and stored for future us: 


i Same 


A New Classroom Screen Shade 


\ screen shade that permits the pro 
] 


school rooms that 


jection of pictures it 
cannot be completely darkened, thus en 
abling students to take notes while the 
picture is being shown, is announced by 
Central 
Jay, Wisconsin. 


Education Association, Green 


It is lightweight and 
folds away into a storage container whet 
not in use Black in color, it absorbs 


5 





Screen shade set up. 


reflected light: made of corrugated board, 
the complete shipping weight, including 


the storage container, is only 10 pounds 


1 
| 


Che 21-inch wings can be expanded and 
contracted, depending upon the light 
interference and the size of the audienc: 
It accommodates any table model screen 
up to 30” by 40” \ patent was issued 
by the U. S. Patent Office February 10 


covering this new shade 





Visual Aids for Good Teaching 


\ serie é training r 
5 eight lable Wit 
rds—has he eleased by The Ja 
Handy Organi 2821 | Gra 
Bou ard, Det t, Michigan | et 
a 1 
nceiudes the g tities I 
) » 1 
ache yA ‘> I Incipies I | 


iching a \ tio /. Shop Te ng; 
§ and 9% De xaminatior Z 
irts the I tv ps ind ect ( 
type tests) 
mntain amplification of the titles Che 
slidefilms, wl iv be purchased with 
vithout the records, all have reading 
titles 
[lwo 16mm motion pictures on teacl 
ing technique ’ reels eacl are ilso ol 
fered to school n a rental basis 
Ps for rs gives 1 dramati 
resentation of the three “P's” Oo! good 
teaching—Personalit Preparation, and 
Presentation Classroom scenes show 


both the “Ho ind the “Why” ot good 
teaching 
mg as monstration, a clini 
al example of good teaching practice in 
iIOop, covers e demonstration by the 
ichet vhich must precede practical 
1 


vork by the cla 


S.0.S. Moves 


It has been announced that the S.O.S 


Cinema Supply Corp. would move May 
t to 449 West 42nd Street, around the 


orner trom the Film Center district at 


+4¢] otreet Ww Yt \venue The com 
Vs general ofhces, showrooms, stock 
om, shipping oom, and repair shop 
ll be housed in the new, more spacious 
nd more central located Quarters Its 


inutacturing plant and warehouse will 


t 


moved to 452-458 West 46th Street 


t 





Provision wil r mace tor expansion 
there caused by recent war orders, and 
ther contracts now being negotiated 
Even thougl r Government has first 
Il on our facil SS ivs | \ lanney 
President, “our stock of rey 
parts will be maintained to the limit.”’ 
Midwestern Forum 
mcluded from page 142 
NAVED Session 
lreasurer’s report, as approved D\ 
\uditing Committee, was presented | 
H. O Gillet and accepted Ad ournment 
( R Reagal \ustit Texas, was 


reelected President of the 


National 


\ssociation of Visual Education Deal 
rs, which convened Saturday afte1 
on Other theers of the associa 
tion are Ol Anderson. Vice Presi 

t, Bay Cit Mi DD. T. Davis 
Secretary-Treasuret Lexington, Ky 
Board of Direct Frank Bangs, Kat 
sas City. Hart Barr, Morgantow1 
West Va.;: J Foss Pittsburg] 
Penna X11 ( I O’ Neil Boston 
Mass Keith H. Soutl Minneapolis 
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Top: from “Tips for Teachers”; Cen- 
ter and bottom: from “Giving a Shop 
Demonstration.” 


Founded in 1927, S.O.S. this year 
celebrates its 15th Anniversary. Starting 
with a single desk space, S.O.S. now 
occupies a floor area roughly equivalent 
to an entire city block. During that time, 
many other firms were absorbed, merged, 
or partially liquidated. 


Va.; and Louis H. Hill, Portland Ore. 
Mr. E. C. Waggoner, Director of 
Science and Visual Education, Public 
chools, Elgin, Ill, and Mr. L. C. 
Audio Visual 
Division, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind., appeared 
on the program which was attended 
by more than fifty Visual Education 
dealers, manufacturers and producers. 


\ 


Larson, Consultant in 
\ids, Extension 


Mr. Reagan reported on recent de- 
velopments Government 


activity and plans for the use of mo- 


concerning 


tion pictures and other audio-visual 
aids 

\ resolution was adopted offering 
all Government Agencies the facili 
ties of the national association of Vis 
ual Education Dealers, representing the 
l6mm. motion pictures distribution in- 
dustry. 
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HERE THEY ARE 


The Educational Screen 





A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 


























































FILMS 


28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III 


(See advertisement on page 155) 


130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Manse Film Library 
1521 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
(See advertisement on page 153) 
Photo & Sound Inc. 
153 Kearney St., San Francisco, 
(See advertisement on page 156) 
Post Pictures Corp. 
723 Seventh Ave., New York Cit 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 147) 
Brandon Films (3) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 146) 
Castle Films (3) 
R CA Bldg., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 125) 
Commonwealth Pictures Corp. (2) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 150) 
DeVry School Films (3, 4) 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 148) 
Dudley Visual Education Service (1) 
4th Fl., Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Teaching Films Division 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 159) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Eastman Classroom Films 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. (2, 5) 
1841 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 161) 
Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland, Ore 
General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 
25 W. 45th St. New York City 
(See advertisement on page 151) 
Harvard Film Service (3, 6) 
Biological Laboratories, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Heidenkamp Nature Pictures (1) 
538 Glen Arden Dr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 156) 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (2,5) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
Hornstein Photo Sales (3) 
320 W. Ohio St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 15€) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 


Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 


(2, 5) 
(3) 


(2) 
Cal. 


(3) 


V 


Douglas D. Rothacker 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Universal Pictures Co., Inc. (5) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 153) 
Visual Art Films (2) 
1303 Porterfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa 
(See advertisement on page 150) 
Visual Education Service (3) 

131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass 


Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. (2) 
Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
(See advertisement on page 149) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St., San Francisco, Cal 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas, Tex 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (3) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 128) 

Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 147) 


DeVry Corporation (3, 6) 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 148) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 


356 Madison Ave., New York City 


General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Holmes Projector Co. (3, 6) 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 150) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 


28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 155) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. ( 
Camden, N, J. 


(See advertisement on page 126) 


Nb 
~~ 


S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. (3, 6) 
636 Eleventh Ave., New York City 


Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 161) 
Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Da Lite Screen Co. 
2717 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 149) 
Radiant Mfg. Corporation 
1140-46 Superior St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 157) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Il 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $2.00 per issue; additional listings 


SLIDES AND FILMSTRIPS 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City ; 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III 
(See advertisement on page 155) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 129) 
O. J. McClure Talking Pictures b 
1117 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 151) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York Cit) 
(See advertisement on page 156) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 


See advertisement on outside back cover) 





Visual Education Service 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass 


Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 156) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., 


(See advertisement on page 148) 


Chicago 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave.., New 


General Films Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto 


York City 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa 


(See advertisement on page 129) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. ¥ 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 


Williams, Brown and Earl, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates 16 mm silent. 
(2) indicates 16 mm sound. 


(3) indicates 16 mm sound and 
silent. 


(4) indicates 35 mm silent. 
(5) indicates 35 mm sound. 


(6) indicates 35 mm sound ard 
silent. 











under other headings, $1.00 each. 








